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PREFACE. 


In reviewing, with the intention, if God permitted, of 
publishing my opinions, the subject of Tur Law or 
Gop in its widest bearings, as involving, and in its 
revealed form illustrating, the essential attributes of 
the Deity, I found it necessary to meet the popular 
fallacy, which supposes a difference in principle to 
exist between the Law of the Old Testament and that 
of the New. The question was not one that could 
be disposed of incidentally ; neither was it one which 
could be discussed with advantage in the work I had 
on my mind, wherein the unity and perfect consistency 
of the Law would be a fundamental assumption. I 
therefore resolved to throw a few arguments together, 
which might, with God’s blessing, have the effect, 
perhaps, of convincing some minds; and at any rate 
would leave me free to assume a point essential to 
the view I had taken of the general question. There 


can be no doubt, I imagine, that large numbers of 
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Christians entertain in a general way the notion that 
the Law of Moses was inferior in its moral tone to the 
Law of Jesus Christ as exhibited in the New Testa- 
ment: while others hold the same opinion very defi- 
nitely; and build upon it theories such as that of 
Warburton, or commendations of the Gospel which 
it does not need, at the expense of the Law and the 
Prophets. I shall be very thankful if I have been 
able to put the subject in a light which shall be satis- 
factory to any one who really wishes to arrive at just 
conclusions upon it; my great desire being to promote 
a love and reverence for that holy Law which it is 
Christ’s province to magnify, which is the image of 
God, and to which therefore all men must be con- 
formed before they can see Him as He is: as it is 
written, ** Without holiness no man shall see the 


Lord.” 


THE 


UNITY OF THE MORAL LAW, 


AS EXHIBITED IN THE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue principle I propose to keep in view in 
the following pages is this: that the morality 
of the Bible in every part of it is essentially 
and of necessity ove ; one in its operation as in 
its source; one in tendency as in principle ; 
that ‘‘the law of the Lord is sure; it standeth 
fast for ever and ever.” 

If it can be established, that the moral law 
perfectly represents the will of God so far as 
that is applicable to man, it must follow that, 
like its Author, it is ‘‘the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever;”’ that it knows 

1 Heb. xui. 8. 
B 


The mo- 
rality of 
the Bible 
one 
through- 
out. 


‘For it re- 


presents 
the un- 
changeable 
will of 
God. 


Obedience 


is holiness. 


Two reve- 
lations 
cannot 
contradict 
one an- 
other. 
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‘“‘ neither variableness nor shadow of turning.” 
Unity of design and unchangeableness of will 
are inseparable from our notions of the being 
of God. I do not see how it is possible to 
reconcile the idea of infinite knowledge appre- 
hending all circumstances long before they 
come to pass; of infinite power capable of 
overcoming every difficulty, and turning the 
stream of events as it will; of infinite justice 
and unlimited holiness ;—with that of a Being 
subject to temporary influences, and adapting 
his moral principles to the shifting necessities 
of a changing and decaying world. ‘* Verum— 
non est quod variat.”” 

Obedience to the revealed will of God is 
taken both in the Law and in the Gospel to 
signify holiness. But holiness is the con- 
formity of the mind and practice to a perfect 
standard of morality. Therefore the moral 
standard of the Law and the Gospel is_per- 
fect ; and therefore it is one and the same. 

“The Gospel enjoins and forbids nothing 
in moral practice but what natural religion 


-had before enjoined and forbid,” says the 


author of the Divine Legation of Moses: 
‘“‘neither indeed could it ; because one of God’s 
revelations cannot contradict another, and be- 


1 St. Jerome, 
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cause he gave us the first to enable us to 
judge of others by it. Accordingly we find 
that, although it is indeed one of the great 
ends of Christianity (but not the main and 
peculiar end) to advance the practice of moral 
virtue amongst men, yet the New Testament 
doth not contain any regular or complete sys- 
tem or digest of moral law; the detached 
precepts enforced in it, how excellent and 
divine soever, arising only from the occasions 
and circumstances which gave birth to those 
discourses or writings in which such precepts 
are delivered.” And yet the writer, who so 
expressly maintains that “ one of God’s revela- 
tions cannot contradict another,” is the most 
strenuous advocate for the doctrine of the im- 
perfection of the Mosaic law. I quite agree 
with him, that any inconsistency between two 
of God’s revelations would go far to shake the 
character of both; and I only ask that this 
truth may be applied to establish the consist- 
ency of the moral precepts of the Mosaic law 


and of Christianity, both being unquestionably 


revelations from God. 

The design of the moral law, as revealed 
to man, I conceive to be fourfold; viz. to 
promote, first, the glory of God; second, the 
perfecting of the Church ; third, the welfare 


The ob- 
jects of the 
moral law 


would be 
defeated if 
it were im- 
perfect. 
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of communities ; fourth, the happiness of in- 
dividuals. I know no other object that needed 
to be provided for in the moral government 
of the world at any period of its existence ; and 
these must be considered in all ages alike. 
But there is not one of these ends which 
would not be completely obstructed by a law 
defective in its principles, or imperfect in its 
scope. If we know any thing at all of the will 
and attributes of God, there is no conceivable 
way in which a law that should permit sin, or, 
which is the same thing, should fail to re- 
quire a perfect holiness, would bring glory to 
his name. For, by whatever method we may 
suppose the Almighty to be glorified through 
his law, whether it be from the reflection it 
affords of his own attributes, or from the har- 
mony it is calculated to produce in his crea- 
tion, or from the obedience of his creatures 
considered in the light of submission to his 
royal authority, it is impossible to imagine 
that end being attained through any but a 
perfect law. A defective mirror cannot truly 
reflect the image presented to it, neither will 
a defective law give any but a distorted re- 
presentation of the image of a perfect God. 
And when we remember that ove sin brought 
death into the world, and opened the gate to 
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that flood of corruption which has involved 
the whole creation in ruin; and that through 
one sin mankind has been drawn into a state — 
of total apostacy from God ; we cannot imagine 
that harmony could result from a law by 
which sin should be allowed, or a single prin. 
ciple of evil sanctioned or connived at. The 
rapidity with which error propagates error 
renders the smallest falsehood a mischief of 
incalculable magnitude to society. It is im- 
possible to assign any limit to its effects in 
obscuring truth and confounding the moral 
relations of the world. The law, therefore, 
that sanctions error, sets the seal to its own 
destruction ; for it sanctions a principle which 
is subversive of all law. It is vain to speak 
of a special Providence watching over the 
operation of its own laws, checking all that 
might be evil in their tendency, and supply- 
ing in practice the defects of its own legis- 
lation.’ This is but making the knot, and 
calling in the divine agency to untie it. Let 
us not assume imperfection in the moral law, 
and we shall not find it. Every presumption 
is against its existence. The hatred God 
bears to sin; the love that he declares for his 
law ; the objects for which it was established ; 


1 The Divine Legation, passim. 
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the express declarations of Scripture ; every 
consideration that reason and religion can 
suggest, leads us to expect that a law proceed- 
ing from God must be perfect. He knows no- 
thing of little sins: “ gradus non mutat spe- 
ciem ;” and the far-seeing eye of God, which 
follows every idle thought from its conception 
in the soul to its consummation in active guilt, 
and that guilt into its infinitely varied con- 
sequences, could never tolerate a blot in the 
face of his own commandments. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HOLINESS OF GOD THE ONLY STANDARD OF 
TRUE MORALITY. 


‘¢ Anp God said, Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.” ‘So God created 
man in his own image; in the image of God 
created he him.” What are we to understand 
by these expressions, “ the image,” ‘ the like- 
ness” of God ? 

In person our first parents were “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made ;” and we may without 
difficulty admit the probability of the poet’s 
conjecture : 

«* Adam the goodliest man of men since born 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.” 


Nevertheless, ‘‘God is a Spirit;” and none 
but dreamers will seek in a fabric of dust, 
however beautiful, however clearly marked 
with evidences of divine workmanship, for the 
image of that immaterial Being. Perfection 
in their several kinds is no ground of affinity 
between things which are opposite in their 
nature. God, it is true, has condescended to 


The image 
of God 

in man 
consisted 


not in 
his 
form ; 


Or his 
intellectual 
faculties, 


Or attain- 
ments ; 
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take upon himself the likeness of sinful man ; 
but this only proves, if proof were necessary, 
that this likeness was not originally his own. 
With respect to their intellectual facul- 
ties, whatever capacity we may allow our first 
parents to have possessed for the acquisition 
of knowledge, and for reasoning upon it when 
acquired,—this capacity, I think, is a very 
different thing from the intuitive perceptions 
and inherent knowledge which constitute part 
of the divine nature. ‘The one, even in its 
most refined and perfect state, must depend 
more or less upon suggestion, of which the 
other is entirely independent. And as for the 
fond imaginations of men who assign to our 
first parents the loftiest attainments in science, 
the most intimate acquaintance with those 
secrets of the natural world which their chil- 
dren have toiled and are still toiling after in 
vain, an enlarged view of the wonders of the 
firmament, an extensive knowledge of the 
marvels of the deep and the stores which lie 
concealed in the bowels of the earth ; a fa- 
miliarity never since attained by man, but to 
them imparted with the breath of life, with 
the nature and habits of animals and the most 
subtile properties of plants ;—all these fond 
notions I shall put aside, as the inventions of 
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man, and unworthy of serious consideration. 
Only to mention a single instance ;_ what 
knowledge could our first parents have of the 
anatomy of the human frame, of the medicinal 
properties of vegetables, and generally of that 
most important branch of physical science 
which relates to the prevention and cure of 
disease? With the maladies which “flesh 
is heir to” they could not have had even a 
theoretical acquaintance, until they tasted of. 
the fruit of that tree which first taught them 
the knowledge of good and evil. But let the 
intellectual attainments of our first father 
have exceeded ten thousandfold the acquire- 
ments of his most enlightened sons, let the 
wisdom of Solomon have been as folly com- 
pared with the understanding of Adam, no- 
thing is gained by the concession, unless it be 
allowed (which is not demanded) that that un- 
derstanding was unlimited. ‘There is as wide 
a gulf between a limited knowledge (however 
extensive) and omniscience, as between being 
and nonentity, time and eternity. Neither, 
therefore, in the character or the cultivation 
of man’s intellectual faculties can we trace (as 
I believe) the image of God, in which he was 
created. 
If, then, it was neither in respect to his But in his 


moral 
structure. 


God’s holi- 
ness his 
standard. 
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physical: nor his intellectual condition that 
man was formed in the likeness of his Creator, 
it follows that the resemblance, the perfect 
conformity implied in the words of Scripture, 
lay in the moral structure of man. An intul- 
tive understanding of what was morally good, a 
will perfectly inclined to follow it, immaculate 
purity of heart and conduct, affections en- 
larged and holy, singleness of purpose, guile- 
lessness of thought and speech ; “ finally,” 
to use the comprehensive words of the Apostle, 
‘“‘whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are lovely ;”! all these things met 
together in the character of man as God 
created him, and were combined with a per- 
fect freedom of choice and action, without 
which the conformity to God’s image would 
have been quite incomplete. 

Here, then, we have the picture of a per- 
fectly moral man. What was the standard of 
his morality? The holiness of God. The same 
law which (if I may say it with reverence) re- 
gulates the exhibition of the divine attributes 
was written upon the heart of man at his crea- 
tion, and influenced his will, and guided his 
thoughts as naturally and as invariably as it 

* Phil. iv. 8. 
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does the mind and will of Jehovah himself. 
In a fatal moment our first parents resolved 
to form their conduct on a different standard, 
and in that moment they ceased to bear the 
image in which they were made: the law of 
God was no longer their law, the divine will 
no longer their will; and the consequence was, 
that from perfect holiness they fell into a state 
of total corruption.’ 

I think we are compelled to infer from this, 
that there is no other standard of moral per- 
fection than that in which the first man was 

1 T have added, in an Appendix, an interesting passage 
from the works of the late Bishop of Durham, in which 
this subject is discussed. I venture to differ from him in 
one point, in which I think he differs from himself. I 
cannot trace (as I have said) in the intelligence, or capacity 
for instruction, imparted to created beings, any resemblance 
to the eternal and essential understanding of the Most High ; 
or any ‘“‘indication (therefore) of the Divine image impressed 
upon him.” Nor is it necessary to suppose this resemblance. 
We are not to imagine that man was made what God is. 
God, for instance, is a spirit, and man is not; and it was 


by endeavouring to become as gods that Adam and Eve. 


lost their innocent estate. Nor, on the other hand, was 
the resemblance a partial resemblance made up of a certain 
similarity in different particulars. The language of Scrip- 
ture leads us to infer that the conformity im which man 
was created was perfect, and the only point of conformity 
in which this perfection appears is in his moral character ; 
and in this it not only existed, but was fully developed. 


Forsaking 
which he , 
fell into 
total im- 
purity. 


The infer- 
ence from 
this. 


Standard 
of the O. 
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created, namely, the image of the incorruptible 
God; and, moreover, that there is no good 
independent of perfect conformity to that image. 
«Good men have found the fountain of good,” 
says an excellent writer,’ meaning that they 
who through grace are enabled to practise 
good works have drawn those works from the 
only fountain of good, the holiness of God. 
To sin is to ‘come short of the glory of 
God:”’ short of which there is no true vir- 
tue, and tested: by which that shallow and 
inconsistent thing which men call morality, 
shrinks back into the darkness from whence it 
first emanated. ‘Ye shall be holy, for I am 
holy ;” ‘“ Be ye also perfect, as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect :’* the standard 
of the old dispensation is not different from 
that of the new, each being the moral perfec- 


! President Edwards. Vide 1 John iii. 7, ‘‘ He that 
doeth righteousness is righteous, as he is righteous,” d/xas6¢ 
fori, xaba> exsivos Olxaiés éors: In the same manner as he is 
righteous, after the pattern of his righteousness. 

* Rom. ili. 23, “ The glory of God,” i. e. his image. 
Vide Rom. i. 23, ‘‘ Who have changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into the image of corruptible man.” ‘‘ We 
all with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord are changed into the same image from glory to glory” 
(2 Cor. iii. 18). 

3 Lev. xi. 44. 4 Matt. v. 48. 
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tion of the Godhead; and as by ceasing to 
form his practice by that only standard of per- 
fection, man ceased to bear the image of God, 
and ceased at the same time to be holy; so it 
is the object of the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion, the scope of God’s purposes in every age 
of the world’s existence, to bring man back 
to his conformity with the divine character. 
For, as “ God created man in his own image,” 
so we are Instructed to put on ‘the new man 
which after God (xurcé Océv) is created in righ- 
teousness and true holiness.” ‘ Put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” “who is the image 
of God.’ ‘* According as his divine power 
hath given unto us all things that pertain 
unto life and godliness, through the knowledge 
of him that called us to glory and virtue: 
whereby are given unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises, that by these ye might 
be partakers of the divine nature, having 
escaped the corruption which is in the world 
through lust.”* ‘Now ye also put off all 
these, anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, filthy 
communications out of your mouth. Lie not 
one to another, seeing ye have put off the old 


1 Eph. iv. 24. 2 Rom. xii. 14. #2 Corsive 4: 
4 9 Peter i. 3, 4. ‘‘ Partakers of the divine nature,’’ that 


is to say, ‘‘ partakers of his holiness” (Heb. xii. 10). 


Some 
standard 
necessary ; 
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man with his deeds; and have put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of him that created him.”’ Many more 
texts might be produced ; but I think I have 
quoted enough to shew that the image of God 
—the likeness of his moral attributes —is the 
only standard of holiness recognised in Scrip- 
ture; and that it is the divine aim and pur- 
pose to bring man back to perfect conformity 
with that image. 

It may be desirable to observe, how neces- 
sary it was and is that such a standard should 
be revealed. The fluctuating codes of morality 
which have obtained among civilised nations 
in the various ages of the world; the acknow- 
ledged difference of opinion among civilised 
men of the same age in respect to the founda- 
tion of moral obligations, and even as to some of 
the most important points of practical morality ; 
the perplexed, inconsistent, and impracticable 
rules laid down, ex cathedra, by the Eastern 
lawgivers; the twilight medium through which 
even such minds as those of Socrates and Plato 
beheld the truth ;? all these are the result. of 


1 Col. iii. 8-10. 
2 The enlightened -heathen have at different times had 
unquestionably a faint conception of God’s holiness as the 


aim of pious practice; as we learn from the writings of 
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men’s ignorance or rejection of that standard 
of moral perfection which revelation has made 
known to us; their want of a pattern such as 
that to which the moral law of God is con- 
formed in all its parts; their want indeed, if 
I may use the expression, of any model holi- 
ness at all. 

And the necessity of some standard being 
admitted, the need of a perfect one must be 
acknowledged also. If it be objected, as it 
frequently is, that to propose for man’s attain- 
ment a standard which it was impossible for 
him to reach, would be merely to mock his 


Plato generally, and from many passages of ancient writers. 
Hierocles the Platonist (quoted by Bishop Taylor) records 
this as a sentiment of the Pythagoreans: 3 yde dytral 
Tig Hal pusnelros, doov aUTG ofdy re ws yae pacly of Iluda- 
yoeeior, rienosis riv Osby kerora, édy rw Oew ryy dscvosoey 
oo1wons. In the most senseless of all systems, that of 
Menu, we find a recognition of the same principle. Thus, 
speaking of the man “‘ who frequently performs disinter- 
ested acts of religion,’ he says, ‘“‘ equally perceiving the 


And if so, 
a perfect 
one. 


Supreme soul in all beings, and all beings in the Supreme 


soul, he sacrifices his own spirit by fixing it on the Spirit 
of God, and approaches the nature. of that sole divinity who 
shines by his own refulgence” (Institutes of Menu, chap. 
xii. s. 91. Sir William Jones’s translation). The God 
whom the heathen ignorantly worshipped, and the standard 
they blindly proposed, have been revealed to us in the holy 
Scriptures, and that not in one part only, but in all. 
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feeble powers, and is inconsistent with the 
gracious character of God, there are many 
answers to that objection. In the first place, 
the systems of ethics devised by human phi- 
losophy, unquestionably aim at perfection ; 
and the same objection therefore, if such it 
be, must be brought against the authors of 
those systems, as endeavouring to establish 
an Utopian scheme of morality, the attain- 
ment of which would defy man’s faculties in 
his present debased condition. But the ob- 
jection in fact is no difficulty at all. There is 
a homely stanza in the works of one of our old 
and excellent Christian poets, which tersely 
expresses the best practical answer to this 
fallacious argument : 


‘* Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high ; 
So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 
Sink not in spirit: who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree.” 


HERBERT. 


Man may not be able in his own person to 
attain entire obedience,—nay, he may and 
must fall miserably. short of the fulfilment of 
God’s perfect law ; but the higher he pitches 
his aims, his hopes, his desires, the higher 
no doubt, will his attainments be ; the purer 
the pattern he takes for his guidance, the 
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purer will his practice be ; and the more satis- 
fied he is of the soundness of the principles 
by which he is called upon to shape his con- 
duct, the more ready should he be, in common 
reason, to use his best efforts to adopt them. 
That this is not universally the case proceeds 
from other causes than the hardness of the 
demands God makes upon man’s obedience ; 
and with those who urge the purity of God’s 
law as a plea for not endeavouring to obey it, 
the excuse is a mere veil for the indulgence 
of their own passions, and the adoption of a 
sensual standard more congenial to the corrupt 
will. 

It is the perfection of God’s law, its beau- 
tiful adaptation to the object of perfecting the 
nature and condition of man, that has pre- 
served it from the common oblivion or con- 
tempt into which all human systems have suc- 
cessively fallen. Could one flaw be detected, 
one inconsistency (however small), with the 
excellencies of the Most High, the character 
of Jehovah would have been brought down 
to the level of his own fallible creatures ; 
either his omniscience or his purity would 
have been compromised, his demands for per- 
fect obedience could not have been sus- 
tained, and man might have had cause to be 

C 
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ashamed of the work of his Creator. Herein, 
then, consists the necessity for the perfection 
of a code of morals coming from God. It is 
not enough for God’s law to be the best law ; 
it must be perfect, or it must share the fate 
of all imperfect things, and perish like the 
frail institutions of man’s unskilful devising. 
Applica- I hope I shall not seem to have digressed 
these re- from the proper subject of this chapter. If 


marks to 


the ques: it can be shewn that the adoption of one 
a standard is indispensably necessary in the 
framing of a consistent code of morals, and 
that any standard short of perfection is in- 
consistent with the character of Jehovah, and, 
as producing an imperfect law, must fail in 
securing to man an infallible guide through 
life; an d@ priori argument is established that 
such a perfect standard is the basis of the law 
of God; that as perfection is only to be found 
in the divine attributes, the perfection of 
these attributes is the model in question ; 
and that as God is the Lord, and changeth 
not,! so the moral law of God can have been 
but one in every age, under whatever different 
phases it may have appeared. 


1 « Tam the Lord, I change not; therefore ye sons of 
Jacob are not consumed” (Mal. iii. 6). 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BIBLE CONSIDERED AS A WHOLE. 


I sraTeD in the last chapter, that after man 
had forfeited the image of his Maker, it be- 
came the first object of God’s purpose to lead 
him back to that holiness without which “ no 
man shall see the Lord ;” to bring the will of 
the creature once more into perfect conformity 
with the will of the Creator. For this pur- 
pose a revelation of the divine will was indis- 
pensable. Without this, without the with- 
drawal, in part or in whole, of the veil which 
sin has thrown over the heart since the fall, 
man must be shut out from all view of the 
perfections of the Most High; that is, of the 


standard by which he is required to fashion | 


his conduct, and to which he is to direct all 
the desires and powers of his mind. The com- 
munication, then, was necessary: the mode 
and channel of that communication God has 
ever reserved to his own free choice, refusing 
to be guided in this matter by the will of man, 


A commu- 
nication of 
God's will 
necessary. 
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or to be judged by the shortsighted reason of 
his creatures. He has written it upon the 
fleshly tables of the heart, he has written it 
upon stone; he has written it in the blood of 
his enemies, he has written it in the blood of 
his only-begotten Son; he has written it in 
characters of wrath, he has written it in cha- 
racters of mercy; he has written it faintly in 
the face of Nature, he has written it large, 
so “that he may run that readeth it,” in the 
holy Scriptures. Still the thing communicated 
is the same unchangeable will of God; the ob- 
ject of the communication the same,—to lead 
men to practical holiness, and to furnish them 
with a model by conformity to which that one 
great good is to be attained. | 
aha The holy Scriptures, then, may, I think, be 
that revela- Most truly and comprehensively described as 
an a declaration of the will of God (that word 
embracing all the moral perfections of the 
Deity); the aim and purpose of that declara- 
tion being, to set before the mind of man all 
the requisites for perfect conformity to the 
image of God. Considered as a revelation, 
2. e, as a medium of acquainting mankind with 
that which they would not know by their own 
unassisted understanding, I conceive this to 
be the great object of Scripture. For in this 
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alone is it a perfect revelation. If it had been 
the purpose of God to gratify the curiosity 
of man, by acquainting him scientifically with 
the history of the world’s formation, we may 
reasonably believe that history would not have 
been summed up in the short account given us 
in the first chapter of Genesis. If it had been 
his intention to make us familiar with the na- 
' ture of the unseen world, with the condition 
of the angels either in heaven or in hell, with 
the mode in which we are assisted by those 
sweet messengers of mercy, whose delight it is 
‘“* to minister unto those who shall be heirs of 
_salvation,”’ or with the nature and means of 
that government which Satan is permitted to 
exercise as prince of the power of the air, — 
the revelation would have been made in terms 
such as a wayfaring man, though a fool, might 
understand. Or if it had been necessary for 
man to be acquainted with that deeply mys- 
terious union of three persons in one God, I 
cannot doubt we should have had some clearer 
intimation on the subject than is to be found 
in Scripture. The fact can be plainly traced : 
something of the nature of that fact can be 
discerned by the spiritual mind under the di- 
rection of the Holy Ghost; but if ever we are 
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to have any but the most remote knowledge 
of this truth, it must be by another revelation 
than that which has been afforded us in the 
word of God. Again, life and immortality 
are brought to light in the Scriptures; the 
blessedness of the righteous, and the misery of 
the wicked; the eternity of the Godhead ; the 
coming of Christ to judgment; the resurrec- 
tion of the body. But “eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the mind 
of man the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him;”’ and though ‘the 
Spirit has revealed them to us,” that is, to 
those who believe, even this individual reve- 
lation is one which leaves much to be learnt 
hereafter, when the veil shall be altogether 
lifted from our hearts, and we shall know as 
we are known. And the same with the other 
subjects of revelation; the light that is thrown 
upon the scheme of redemption, and on all the 
doctrines connected with it, is just so much 
as is expedient for assisting the work of our 
sanctification, or conformity to the whole mind 
of God; in a word, is subordinate to the 
revelation of God’s will contained in his 
moral law. Contrast the plainness of speech 
in the sixth commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt do no 
‘el Comaing: 
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murder ;” and in our Lord’s exposition of the 
spirit of that precept, “Whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause ;”! with this 
declaration of an inspired writer in respect to 
that future state, the knowledge of which, 
though we are so deeply interested in it, is 
necessary to us no farther than as it tends 
to encourage us in running with patient obe- 
dience the race that is set before us: “ Be- 
loved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him; for we shall see him as he is:” and the 
reason why we are permitted to know just so 
much as is here stated in respect to our 
future condition, and no more, is plain, from 
the verse that follows: ‘“ He that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is 
pure ;” and from the immediate transition to 
that which constitutes the first object of re- 
velation, namely, the perfect law of God: 
‘‘Whosoever committeth sin transgresseth also 
the law: for sin is the transgression of the 
law.” 

In this light, then, as a declaration of the 
will of God, and of those truths and motives 
which are calculated, through the teaching of 


1 Matt. v. 22. 2-1 John iil. 2-4. 
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the Holy Ghost, to awaken the heart and in- 
fluence the conduct of men, and thereby bring 
them back to a state of conformity with that 
will; in this light, I say, we are authorised, 
and I think bound, to look upon the Bible, as 
a whole, and in respect to its character of a 
revelation. From this character we must se- 
parate those facts and illustrations which come 
under the title of history; but the imperfect 
character of which, as historical records, shews 
them to have been inserted with another view, 
which is plainly the same with that of the other 
collateral branches of Scripture, namely, the 
encouragement of sinners to obedience by the 
twofold means of hope and fear, —encourage- 
ment to holiness by the rewards of the righte- 
ous, discouragement from sin by the punish- 
ment of the wicked; by the manifestation of 
God’s love to obedience on the one hand, and 
of his hatred of rebellion on the other. 

Unless we bring our minds to regard the 
Scriptures in the light of an entire work, if 
we accustom ourselves to look at the two 
grand divisions of the Bible separately, we 
shall readily fall into the error of denying 
their perfect consistency. ‘There are many 
who read the Old and New Testaments as 
two distinct creations, both indeed from the 
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same hand, both divine; but the one more 
perfect than the other, and bearing more of 
the impress of His skill who created them. I 
would rather view the word of God (taking it 
as a revelation of his will) in the light of a 
single and perfect body; the parts of which 
have been fully developed, and have grown 
to a manly, vigorous, and beautiful maturity ; 
not one member added, but the whole: ex- 
panded. 

Let us take a short sketch of the course 
of our Scripture revelation from its commence- 
ment, that is, from the delivery of the first writ- 
ten communication of God’s will on Mount Sinai. 
Previously to that period the light which man 
possessed, in respect to his moral obligations, was 
that of conscience, increased in some favoured 
instances by direct communications from God ; 
and stirred up in others by the preaching and 
example of pious men, to whom such com- 
munications had been vouchsafed. This light, 
we are assured by the Apostle St. Paul, was 
sufficient for them, if they had chosen to re- 
tain God in their knowledge: it was therefore 
a light capable of shewing them the whole 
moral law of God; and it was, moreover, a 
revelation from Heaven, as all light shining 
into the darkness of man’s natural heart must 
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of necessity be: ‘ because that which may 
be known of God is manifest in them, for 
God hath shewed it unto them.”’ All the 
nations of the earth having forsaken the 
worship of the one true God; and mankind 
in general having neglected and forgotten his 
holy law, it was resolved in the counsels of 
the Most High, to set apart for himself a 
peculiar people to whom he should testify of 
his own holiness, from whom he should re- 
quire the worship due to his name, and whom 
he should make the depositaries of a more dis- 
tinct revelation of his will. When the ap- 
pointed time was come, the Almighty thought 
fit to embody his law in the comprehensive 
form of ten brief commandments ; and de- 
livering it in this form to Moses, written with 
his own hand upon two tables of stone, made 
this law the basis of a covenant with his 
chosen people. Founded on the principles of 
these ten commandments, other precepts were 
added for the guidance of the people; but 
that the contents of these two tables of stone 
were the basis of the covenant we are dis- 
tinctly assured. ‘‘ He declared unto you his 
covenant, which he commanded you to per- 


_ form, even ten commandments ; and he wrote 


1 Rom. i. 19. 
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them on two tables of stone.”’ ‘“ And he 
wrote upon tables the words of the covenant, 
the ten commandments.”” These tables, car- 
ried from place to place in the ark (called 
from thence ‘the ark of the covenant’), were 
essential evidences of the existence of that 
compact which God had been pleased to 
enter into with his people. The terms of 
the covenant were, implicit obedience on 
the part of the Israelites, and the tenderest 
love and protection, together with every good 
and pleasant gift in this world and the world 
to come, on the part of Jehovah. Connected 
with the first table of the law which embodied 
man’s duty especially to his God, certain or- 
dinances® were delivered, and required to be 

1 Deut. iv. 13. VE Xe SXXIVe 20. 

3 Tt has often been observed, and with truth, that 
although the distinction is not accurately maintained in our 


version of the Bible, there,is a marked difference between 
the titles of the moral and ceremonial precepts in the origi- 
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nal. In the Greek évroAa/ is used for the former, dsmaid- . 


ware for the latter. Thus Zachariah and Elizabeth are said 
to have walked ¢y wéoais raic evroAaic nal Oimmasmpmaor rou 
Kugiou dmenaro: (Luke i. 6), where our translation observes 
the distinction correctly, ‘‘ walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless.”” In the book 
of Deuteronomy (iv. 40), Moses says (according to our ver- 
sion), ‘‘ thou shalt keep therefore his statutes and his com- 


mandments,’’ where the Septuagint have puAdcacbe rac ev- 
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expressly obeyed—laws of a typical and em- 
blematical nature, prefiguring things to come. 
These ordinances, which were enjoined under 
the severest penalties, pointed out the way 
in which it was the pleasure of the Lord to 
receive the worship due to him under the con- 
ditions of the law. After forty years, the wan- 
derings of the Israelites being about to close, 
Moses, now on the point of departing, de- 
livered to the priests and the elders of the 
different tribes these records of the history of 
the world and of the law of God, which he 
had written under the directions of the Holy 
Ghost. These records were to form the stand- 
ing instructions of the people of Israel through- 
out all generations ; embodying, as they did, 
the commandments of Jehovah, together with 
all those encouragements to obedience to be 
derived from the examples of holy men of old, 
of God’s judgments on the disobedient, of his 
love to the faithful, and especially of his great 
mercy to themselves as a people, and to their fore- 
fathers: assisting them likewise to an intelli- 
gent knowledge of God’s method of dealing 
with mankind, and of their own favoured but 


TAGS adTOD nal TH OinaiWmara adrot. The necessity of 
preserving the distinction will appear in the course of these 
pages. 
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responsible position as his peculiar people ; 
and opening to them a prophetic view of the 
advent of the Messiah—the hope of their 
salvation, the author and finisher of their 
faith and obedience. 

The covenant thus established, and that 
part of its conditions having been fulfilled 
which was the type of all the engagements 
of Jehovah, the settlement of the Israelites 
in the promised land, it remained for the 
people, by the performance of their part of 
the agreement, to secure the everlasting pro- 
tection and favour of their God. The outline 
of their history for about 1100 years is given 
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us in the historical books from Joshua to | 


Esther, filled in with such details as were 
sufficient to shew to all succeeding genera- 
tions in the Church of God, the great for- 
bearance and mercy of Jehovah in the midst 
of unparalleled provocations, and the steps by 
which the Israelites advanced towards entire 
and final estrangement from God. The his- 
tory of these books, in short, is a history of 
that covenant, the basis of which was the law 
of God delivered on Mount Sinai. The books 
of the Prophets, from Isaiah to Malachi, bear 
an equally direct relation to the covenant of 
Mount Sinai. “To the law and to the testi- 


Prophets. 
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mony’ was the burthen of their exhortations 
to the people; and the last words of the last 
Prophet were, ‘‘Remember ye the law of Moses 
my servant, which I commanded unto him in 
Horeb for all Israel, with the statutes and 
judgments.”” These exhortations they en- 
force by every argument that love or fear 
can suggest; the one end of their inspired 
writings being, if it were possible, to draw 
their countrymen back to the forsaken law 
of God. They soon saw the stiffnecked and 
obstinate refusal of the people to fulfil their 
part in the covenant; they declare and mourn 
over the consequences of this conduct to 
the Israelites themselves, but lament still 
more the dishonour put upon the law; and 
are only comforted by the prospect of the ap- 
pearance of Him by whom it should be per-— 
fectly obeyed, and in whom a remedy should 
be provided for the breach of it. They fore- 
saw the gradual decay of the broken covenant, 
and the substitution for it of another and a 


1 «To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no light in 
them”’ (Isaiah viii. 20). ‘‘The testimony” is used in the © 
Old Testament to signify either the ark of the covenant 
(Ex. xvi. 34), or the book of the law (2 Kings xi. 12). 

2 Malachi iv. 4. 
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better one; not of another and a better law, 
but of a covenant by which entire obedience 
to the eternal law should be secured through 
the faithfulness of the Son of God. 

In the fulness of time, then, Christ came 
in the flesh; and in what condition did he 
find the chosen nation and the law of God? 
The people had renounced their idolatries, 
a strict observance of the ceremonial law was 
maintained throughout the land; but the 
moral law had ceased to bear a spiritual aspect; 
it was smothered under the rubbish of Phari- 
saical traditions; and, while the letter of it 
was in some part preserved and attended to, 
its spirit was more generally neglected, and 
its meaning involved in greater darkness than 
among the Gentiles, who knew no other re- 
velation of God’s will than the light of nature 
(the obscurest shape in which it has been re- 
vealed) afforded them. From this condition 
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it was God’s will to recover his broken law, — 


to invest it in its proper character, and once 
more to make mankind acquainted with the 
nature of their moral obligations. Such, then, 
is the object of the moral precepts of the New 
Testament, to explain and enforce the per- 
petual and perfect law of God; a point which 
I shall dwell upon at greater length, and hope 
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to establish, when I come to compare more 
particularly the precepts of our Lord and his 
Apostles with those of the Mosaic law. 

Thus we have traced the divine law through 
three different stages, and have seen it under 
three different aspects. We have seen it as 
it was made known to man anterior to any 
written revelation at all; we have observed 
how the folly and wickedness of mankind, in 
departing from the living God, led to that 
clearer revelation which it was the pleasure 
of the Lord to communicate only to one fa- 
voured nation; and lastly, we have seen how 
its rejection by that nation, their perversion of 
its holy requirements, and their substitution of 
the traditions of men for the commandments 
of God, rendered a new form of revelation 
necessary, fresh motives to obedience, a more 
distinct exposition of the nature of that law 
which man must obey before he can be brought 
back to the image of God. 

But it is said, if the morality of the Gos- 
pel is not different from that of the Mosaic 
law, why was not that law delivered with the 
same distinctness at first, that its spiritual 
meaning might be known and appreciated ? 
The same question may as properly be asked 
in respect to the second revelation as of the 
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last. Since the moral precepts of Moses are 
only the embodying of the eternal law of God 
in a clearer form than the natural revelation 
given to the whole world, why was not the 
first revelation as plain as that by which it 
was superseded? ‘Therefore the objection 
amounts to this: why was the full light of 
the Gospel, in respect to the moral obligations 
of man, reserved for a period four thousand 
years subsequent to the fall of Adam; and in- 
deed, why has it not always shone with equal 
lustre in every part of the world at every 
period of its existence? I do not profess to 
be able to answer this question. It is one 
of those secrets which belong to the hidden 
counsels of God ; and we can only be expected 
to vindicate the justice of God, so far as his 
word enables us to understand it. For the 
rest, he will amply vindicate it himself when he 
shall see fit to do so. We have, however, the 
authority of Scripture, which I have already 


quoted, for maintaining that those who have 


had the smallest supply of lght have had 

enough, and ‘‘are without excuse.” And we 

know, moreover, that holy men of old have 

had the deepest experimental acquaintance 

with the scriptural nature of the law. ‘The 

law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
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soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, 
making wise the simple. The statutes of 
the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart; the 
commandment of the Lord is pure, enlight- 
ening the eyes. Who can understand his 
errors? Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 
Keep back thy servant also from presumptu- 
ous sins; let them not have dominion over 
”1 «The words of the Lord are pure 
words; as silver tried in a furnace of earth, 
purified seven times.”” ‘ Behold, thou de- 
sirest truth in the inward parts; in the hidden 
part thou shalt make me to know wisdom. 
Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give 
it thee: thou delightest not in burnt offering. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise.”* Can the law of God be more 
spiritually understood than it was by the king 
of Israel? And what light had he which was 
not open to all people? ‘The reply to this, 
perhaps, will be, that David knew these truths 
only by direct inward revelation, which was 
not vouchsafed to all, or to any but a favoured 
few ; and the mass of the people were quite 
ignorant of this view of the moral law. They 
had no excuse for this ignorance. They might 


me. 
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have reaped the fruit of David’s experience ; 
for he published his Psalms, and they were 
repeated by thousands who professed to enter 
into their spirit; but, like tens of thousands 
who repeat them still, they knew nothing, 
felt nothing of their application and meaning. 
The fact is, that the will of God may be re- 
vealed as clearly as the sun at noonday, and 
man cannot receive it without the assistance 
of that Spirit whose office it is to bring home 
the revelations of God to the heart of man. 
It is as revealing more of the mind of the 
Spirit, and thereby facilitating the Spirit’s 
operations, that the moral precepts of the New 
Testament differ from those of the Old. They 
add nothing, they take away nothing; the 
thing revealed is in the end the same, whether 
we approach it by a larger or scantier supply 
of external light.’ 


1 Some interesting, if not strictly accurate, remarks on 
the character of the holy Scriptures as a revelation, will be 
found in Origen’s work De Principiis (1. iv. sec. 15, sqq.); a 
work, however, which, I need not say, is to be read with 


caution. 


CHAPTER III. 


CHRIST DID NOT COME TO DESTROY THE MORAL LAW. 


SECTION I. 


Argued with reference to certain errors and objections. 


I nave endeavoured to shew, from general con- 
siderations, that the moral law of the Gospel 
could not be different from that of the Old 
Testament ; that the moral perfections of God 
being the standard to which he would have 
the will of his creatures conformed, he could 
not, consistently either with these perfections 
or that purpose, have delivered at any time an 
imperfect law for their guidance. If this were 
granted, it must follow not only that our Lord 
did not come to destroy the law, but also that 
he never intended to add any thing to it. But 
I will now endeavour to establish this point by 
a closer application of reason, and a nearer 
inspection of Scripture. 

I would just shortly notice those three com- 
mon mistakes which are the greatest obstacles 
to a clear understanding of the subject. The 
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first is, that of viewing the law of Moses 
through the medium of a fictitious observance 
of it, through the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. It is common to suppose that, 
at the period of our Saviour’s appearance upon 
earth, the observance of the law was more 
strict, the love for religion more flourishing, 
than it had ever been before. But what was 
the fact? That the holy law of God was so 
utterly neglected, the national heart so en- 
tirely turned away from the Lord at the time 
of our Saviour’s birth, that, the forbearance 
of God having been tried to the uttermost, 
and the desertion of their engagements on the 
part of the people being complete, this very 
time was chosen by Jehovah for delivering 
them over to the consequences of their guilt, 
and for rescuing his law from the ruins of the 
broken covenant. But were not the people 
less prone to idolatry than they had been? 
Was not the law read and expounded through- 


out the length and breadth of the land? Were | 


there not synagogues and places of prayer in 
every town and hamlet; regular provision 
made for the worship of God; the festivals so- 
lemnly observed, and the national character 
maintained more distinctly at that time than 
it had been in former days? All this may 
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be true, and yet compatible with the fact that 
real religion as a national thing was never in 
a more desperate position than at the advent 
of the Messiah. And why? because the pure 
and spiritual law of God had given place to a 
carnal, unsanctified, lifeless, destructive super- 
stition, no more bearing the image of God 
than a block of marble can be made to exhibit 
the animation of the living man. The tradi- 
tions of men were substituted for the word of 
God; “the form of godliness” for ‘ the power 
thereof ;” false teachers were multiplied ; the 
leaven of unsound doctrine had spread through- 
out the country; and, worst of all, the end of 
religion was man; the honour due to the name 
of Jehovah was taken from him, and bestowed 
upon the blind, self-righteous, and _ self-elected 
teachers who were lording it over the heritage 
of God. Our Lord denounces them all as 
hypocrites ; they had not even the poor plea of 
ignorance to offer; they knew the emptiness 
of the forms they practised, and of the religion 
they professed. They knew that their law 
was not the law of God; that they were de- 
ceiving the people to their ruin; acting as 
dissemblers with God; contradicting the aus- 
terity of their professions by the looseness of 
their practice; and hostile to the purity of 
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that form of worship which they adopted only 
to defile. If ever there was a time when the 
language of the prophet was applicable to the 
state of religion among the Israelites, it was 
the period which immediately preceded the 
abrogation of this covenant. ‘To what pur- 
pose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me? saith the Lord: I am full of the burnt- 
offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts; 
and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or 
of lambs, or of he-goats. When ye come to 
appear before me, who hath required this at 
your hands, to tread my courts? Bring no more 
vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto 
me ; the new moons and sabbaths, the calling 
of assemblies, I cannot away with; it is ini- 
quity, even the solemn meeting. Your new 
moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth: they are a trouble unto me; I am 
weary to bear them. Wash you, make you 
clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to 
do well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 
The lifeless form of worship, the insincere sa- 
crifice of the lips, the unspiritual obedience, 
the outward circumcision, without any corre- 
Js. iahi-1 7. 
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sponding affection of the heart, was as hateful 
to God under the old dispensation as under 
the new. And the fact that, while external 
observances were most rigidly maintained, and 
the letter of the law most strictly adhered to, 
the extreme penalty of disobedience fell upon 
the Jews, is a clear proof that the law of 
Moses was to be spiritually interpreted, and 
obeyed in a larger sense than that of the 
letter of its commandment. 

There were, it is true, in that sinful age, 
some Israelites indeed, as Nathanael, who was 
without guile; Zacharias and Elizabeth, who 
“were both righteous before God, walking in 
all the commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameless.”’ The mother of our Lord 
likewise, and many others, no doubt, who 
afterwards became true disciples of Christ, did 
honour to the law of God in their professions 
and in their lives. And if we would look at 
the nature of that law through the medium of 
such characters as these (I might be charged 
with begging the question, if I were to hold up 
the character of our Lord himself as the glass 
in which to behold the beauty and perfection 
of the old law, though unquestionably it was 
exhibited in every act of his life)—if we would 

1 Luke i. 6. 
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put aside the practice and the doctrine of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and view the command- 
ments of the Lord as exhibited in the lives of 
those retired but holy persons, making allow- 
ances for the effects of evil teaching and the 
influence of domineering sects, we should see 
something of the perfection of that law, and of 
its sufficiency to make men wise unto salva- 
tion: taking the aged couple above mentioned, 
to whose holiness of life such explicit testi- 
mony is borne, as examples of the piety of 
the age they lived in, and looking at the terms 
in which they are spoken of, they appear to 
me, standing as they do on the boundary of 
the two dispensations, to afford ample illus- 
tration of the unbroken tenor of God’s holy 
law while passing from one covenant to the 
other. 

But go centuries back, and see the law re- 
flected in the experience of David, of Solomon, 
of the prophets, or of less prominent saints, as 
Hezekiah, or even of the converted monarch 
of Babylon; their hearts were alive to the 
spiritual nature of religion; they put the law 
of God in a very different light from that in 
which the Pharisees beheld it. It was the 
joy of good men to obey God’s command- 
ments ; but they saw the deep spirituality of 
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their requirements, and realised, through the 
faith that was in them, a far deeper acquaint- 
ance with the will of God than is enjoyed by 
tens of thousands who live in the perfect light 
of the Gospel. 


SECTION II. 


The Ceremonial Law and the Covenant confounded with the 
Moral Law. 


It is astonishing how many persons have 

fallen into the second error I have referred to, 

—that of mixing up the covenant with the 

law, and confounding its ceremonial, ritual, and 

judicial provisions with the moral command- 

ments. No wonder if, under such misconcep- 

tions, men are led to believe that the law of 

Moses has ceased to exist as the rule of our 
obedience. Such reasoners rest their strength 

The Epis- Chiefly upon certain passages in the Epistle to 
Hebvers, the Hebrews ; as, ‘If that first covenant had 
been faultless, then should no place have 

been sought for the second.” ‘“ The priest- 

hood being changed, there is made of necessity 

a change also of the law.”” ‘ ‘There is verily a 
disannulling of the commandment going before 


1 Heb. viii. 7. 2 Heb. vii. 12. 
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for the weakness and unprofitableness thereof : 
for the law made nothing perfect, but the 
bringing in of a better hope did.” Whoever 
will read the Epistle to the Hebrews with just 
discrimination and attention must, I think, 
perceive that the intention of its author was to 
exalt Jesus Christ as God, and therefore in- 
finitely superior to Moses in his authority and 
the quality of his office; to explain the na- 
ture of that emblematical covenant which God 
made with the Israelites of old; to shew how 
the types of the ceremonial law were fulfilled 
in Christ, and how poor was the system of 
daily sacrifice for sin, compared with the one 
complete atonement made by our great High 
Priest by the offering of himself on the cross ;— 
the ultimate object of the Epistle beg “to 
prevent that epidemical apostacy from Christ 
to Moses which the believing Jews were then 
prone to.” ‘This Epistle,” says Dr. Whitby, 
‘“‘ being written to persons now relapsing from 
Christ to Moses, and to the law given (said 
they) to Moses, seems to be the reason why 
the Apostle is so large in shewing that Christ 
was greater than the angels, a greater law- 
giver than Moses, a greater priest than Aaron ; 


letieb.vi.'18. 
2 Whitby’s Preface to Com. on Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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and that the Levitical priesthood, covenant, 
and law, were to give place to Christ our great 
High Priest, and his new law of liberty, and 
that new covenant he had established on better 
promises.” Now that Christ was a greater 
lawgiver than Moses it was very necessary to 
convince the Jews, independently of any ques- 
tion of the permanence of their Levitical 
priesthood and typical sacrifices. For Christ 
was himself the giver of that law of which the 
Jews, in their national and stupid pride,’ had 
given all the glory to Moses, just as we attri- 
bute the wise institutions of the Athenians to 
the sagacity of their lawgiver Solon: but the 
Apostle could not mean to argue that Christ 
the author of the Gospel, was wiser than 
Christ the giver of the law ; and that the one 
was superseded by the other, because the au- 
thor of the one was inferior to the author of 
the other: nor can the Apostle mean to attri- 
bute m this place to Moses the framing of the 
old law, which elsewhere is given entirely to 
Jehovah. And how the law of the Gospel 

1 Origen supposes the reason of Moses’ sepulchre being 
hidden from the knowledge of the Israelites (Deut. xxxiv. 
6) was, lest they should pay him divine honours, which they 
were well disposed to do: iva jun ov éerimay Cavra ev Ocod 
Oecameias TIMMnowoW aTEAOdvTa, aPUYR Tov TémoY TEToiNxer. 
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may be a law of liberty without supposing it. 


to relieve us from the obligations of the moral 
commandments, if it cannot be gathered (as 
it surely may) from the whole context of this 
Epistle, we may learn by considering the enor- 
mous mass of ceremonial precepts contained 
in the books of Moses. The Jews themselves 
have made what they consider a summary of 
the whole law, dividing it into twenty-four fa- 
milies,—twelve of affirmative, and twelve of 
negative precepts. Of these commandments 
two hundred and ninety-eight refer exclusively 
to ceremonial observances, consisting, as the 
Apostle says, in ‘‘ meats, and drinks, and divers 
washings, and carnal ordinances.”' <A little 


1 «Whatever liberties the Apostle takes with the 
superannuated ceremonies of the Jews, which he sometimes 
calls ‘ carnal ordinances,’ and sometimes ‘ beggarly ele- 
ments,’ it is remarkable that he never speaks disrespectfully 
of the moral law, and that he exactly treads in the steps 
of Moses’ evangelical legality” (Fletcher, Equal Check to 
Pharisaism and Antinomianism, Part ii. s. 6). The writer 
can hardly mean that St. Paul treats the Levitical law with 
disrespect; or if he does, I cannot agree with him. There 
is no contempt implied in the expressions quoted. ‘‘ So 
long as a shell contains a kernel unseen, so long it is full; 
when it comes forth to outward view, then the shell is 
empty. Even so it is with the elements of the law” 
(Beza, ap. Scott). They were rich in blessings and blessed 

~omises as long as their season endured; but when their 
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view of the multiplicity of these precepts, and 
the scrupulous observances required about 
them and their circumstances, will give light 
into that of another Apostle’ calling the law 
a yoke which neither their fathers nor them- 
selves were able to bear. For, although the 
weight of this yoke did principally consist im 
the matter of it, and the performance of duties 
required in it, yet it was greatly increased and 
ageravated by that multitude of commands 
wherein it consisted. Whence our Apostle 
calls it the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances; consisting of an endless number 
of commands, concerning which their minds 
could never attain any comfortable satisfaction, 
whether they had answered their duty aright in 
them or no.”’? From this ceremonial law, and 
all the penalties attached to it, the Gospel has 
set us free; and surely, if we contemplate for a 
moment what must have been the condition of a 
people laden with this multitude of observances, 


riches were transferred to the new covenant, they became 
obsolete and without wealth or value. But I have yet to 
learn the justice of treating with contempt that which has 
grown old in faithful service, and has been the means of 
abundant blessings in its generation. 

1 Acts xv. 20. 2 Ephes. ii. 15. 

3 Owen, Exer. xx. on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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and threatened with the wrath of God if they 
neglected them, we who live under the Gospel 
may well be thankful for the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free. From all en- 
actments bearing the semblance of the arbi- 
trary exertion of Almighty power (though 
such an exercise of the paternal and royal 
authority of Jehovah, whenever he sees fit to 
employ it, man has no right to call in ques- 
tion), from all restraints but those of love, 
from all apprehensions but that “fear of the 


The law of 
liberty. 


Lord” which “is the beginning of wisdom ;”! 


from all these, as well as from the burthen of 
ceremonial requirements, the law of liberty 
has relieved our persons and our consciences. 
I know of no other satisfactory explanation of 
the law of liberty than this. ‘To suppose the 
Gospel has made us free to sin with impunity, 
is a most pernicious doctrine ; and to imagine 
that it has set aside the moral commandments 
of the Mosaic law because it has abolished its 
ceremonial rites, is a fallacy I cannot account 
for, seeing the two are (in my judgment) so 
very distinct. 

And the same in respect to the covenant, 
the abolition of which, whatever may have 
been the circumstances connected with it, is 


1 Psalm cxi. 10. 
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no more an argument for the abolition of 
the moral law, than will be found in the 
substitution of a new Jerusalem for the old, 
of a tabernacle not made with hands for 
this earthly tabernacle, or in the passing 
away of the material heavens and the ele- 
ments of this world, and the erection in 
their place of that “new heaven and new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.”! The 
law was independent of the covenant, though 
the covenant was not independent of the law ; 
just as the will of God is irrespective of the 
obedience of man, though the obedience of 
man must always have reference to the will of 
God. It is true the moral law is also called 
the covenant, as, “‘ he hath declared to you his 
covenant, even ten commandments ;” but it 
must be admitted that this is a mere form of 
speech, intimating that the ten commandments 
were the basis of the covenant. For what is 
a covenant ? a compact between two parties, 
involving certain conditions and certain pro- 
mises or results of some kind. Ifthe condi- 
tions be broken, the agreement determines, 
and any engagements involved in it become 
void; but it does not follow that every thing 
connected with the agreement is nullified like- 


1°92 Pete ins 12 2 Deut. iv. 12. 
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wise. IfI, having certain unconditional claims 
upon another man, choose to bind myself under 
certain engagements on condition of his ren- 
dering me my due, and he agrees to pay me 
on these terms, but fails to do so, my engage- 
ments, but not my claims, are rendered void 
by his failure; the latter I may take what fur- 
ther means I can to satisfy. So it is with the 
law of God. That law was binding upon the 
Israelites, whether Jehovah had been pleased 
to build upon it that covenant of mercy and 
exclusive charter of his love, or not. It was 
binding before the covenant was made, and 
continued to be binding after the covenant was 
annulled. In the same way, the character of 
the second covenant does not alter the nature 
or requirements of the law. It only comes in 
as a further illustration of the generosity of 
our great Creditor, exhibiting itself under a 
new and still more gracious form. ‘The same 
ficure of speech must be applied to explain 
that passage in the Cormthians: “ But if 
the ministration of death, written and en- 
graven in stones, was glorious, so that the 
children of Israel could not stedfastly behold 
the face of Moses for the glory of his coun- 
tenance (which glory was to be done away), 
how shall not the ministration of the spirit be 
E 
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rather glorious? For if the ministration of 
condemnation be glory, much more doth the 
ministration of righteousness exceed in glory. 
For even that which was made glorious had no 
glory in this respect, by reason of the glory 
that excelleth. For if that which was done 
away was glorious, much more that which re- 
maineth is glorious.”' ‘The whole of this pas- 
sage clearly refers to the Levitical priesthood, 
as contrasted with the ministry of the Gospel. 
Now the Levitical law was not written or en- 
graven on stones, though the moral law was. 
But the ministration of the law (called the 
‘ministration of death,’ as it had perpetual 
reference to the transgressions of the law, the 
consequences of which were death) is the main 
subject of the sentence; and the mention of 
the tables of stone is incidental, having refer- 
ence to the allusion (immediately preceding) 
to the fleshly tables of man’s heart. 


+ eUOY, Wes, Grabed. 
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SECTION III. 


The Law confounded as a rule of life and means of 
Justification. 


The third error I have alluded to lies in 
confounding the character of the law, as a 
standard of practice and as a means of justi- 
fication. As a rule of life, “the law is holy, 
and the commandment holy, and just, and 
good :”* it is also “spiritual;” and the conflict 
in the Christian’s heart, striving, as he does, to 
obey the law, yet always finding a hindrance in 
his natural will, proves that he “consents unto 
the law that it is good.”’ But if any one would 
trust in the law for reconciliation and peace 
with God, that “‘commandment, which was 
ordained unto life,” he will find to “be unto 
death.” This truth the Gospel has made 
more abundantly clear; and justification by 
faith in Christ is the basis of the new cove- 
nant, as obedience to the law was the basis 
of the old. Not that obedience was the means 
of justification undér the old covenant, any 
more than it is under the new. In the nature 
of the case it could not be so. All that obe- 
dience can do is to avert the punishment of 


1 Rom. vii. 12. 2 Rom. vi. 16. 
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transgression, or secure the reward which is 
its own immediate due. But present obedi- 
ence cannot wipe out the guilt of the past; 
and this is the plain meaning of justification, 
the forgiveness and cleansing away of past sins: 
for this, therefore, a separate (typical) pro- 
vision was made in the daily sin-offerings 
appointed under the Levitical law. It was 
the atonement prefigured by these sacrifices, 
which served to reconcile the offending Is- 
raelites with their God; and they could not 
provoke his indignation more sorely than by 
trusting to their own obedience for acceptance 
in his sight. 

Let these three errors, then, be removed ; 
let us look at the holy law of God not through 
the medium of Pharisaic righteousness, but 
as reflected in the lives of the saints of old, 
and in the plain tendency of the command- 
ments, as illustrated throughout the Old Tes- 
tament ; let us learn to separate distinctly be- 
tween the moral law and the Levitical, the 
tables of stone and the covenant connected 
with them; and lastly, let us distinguish be- 
, tween the law as our rule, and the law as our 
justifier ;—and I think there will be little diffi- 
culty in explaining every passage in the New 
Testament which may seem to imply the abo- 
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lition of the moral law of Moses in favour of 
the moral precepts of the Gospel.' 


! The following observations are worthy of attention, 
with reference to all that has been said in this section. They 
may lead to a clearer understanding of the nature of the 
law, and the distinctions to be observed with respect to the 
title, than any thing I have been able to say. ‘‘ The law is 
considered two ways in Scripture: 1. Largely, for the whole 
Mosaical economy,* comprehensive of the ceremonial as well 
as moral precepts; and that law is of faith, as the learned 
Turretin+ has proved by firm Scripture arguments: (i.) be- 
cause it contained Christ the object of faith; (ii.) because it 
compelled men to seek Christ by faith; (iii.) because it re- 
quired that God should be worshipped, which cannot rightly 
be without faith; (iv.) because Pault describes the right- 
eousness of faith in those very words whereby Moses had 
described the precepts of the law. Again, 2dly, the law in 
Scripture is taken strictly for the moral law only, considered 
abstractedly from the promises of grace. ‘These are two 
different senses and acceptations of the law.’’— Flavel’s 
Works, p. 428, folio edition. 


* “ Thus St. John says, ‘ The law came by Moses ; but grace and 
truth by Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 

+ One of the successors of Calvin at Geneva. 

t~ St. Paul says (Rom. x. 8): “ The word is nigh thee, even in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart; that is, the word of faith, which we 
preach.’”’? And Moses declares (Deut, xxx. 14): ‘* The word is very 
nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest do 
it.’ ‘* Which undoubtedly implies a believing of that word, in order 
to the doing of it’’ (Fletcher); and is a strong testimony of the unity 
of the law and gospel, in respect to the fundamental questions of faith 


and practice. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CHRIST DID NOT COME TO ADD TO THE MORAL 
LAW. 


SECTION I. 


Argued with reference to certain popular errors. 


Bur I have further to shew that our Saviour 
did not come into the world to add to the moral 
law of Moses, any more than to destroy it. To 
this end I shall have to prove that the virtue 
of the Gospel is no new virtue, but is wrapt 
up in the bosom of the Mosaic morality. The 
most highly-gifted of our modern divines holds 
it but trifimg’ to insist upon the existence of 


1 «Yn the whole, this will amount to the same thing as 
if they were new commandments. I will not, therefore, 
trouble this article with these artificial nothings, or endeavour 
to force any man to say Christ hath given us new com- 
mandments. But this I suppose to be very evident: that 
we are by Jesus Christ obliged to do many things to which 
the law of Moses did not oblige the sons of Israel; but 
whether this is by a new imposition, or a new explication of 
the old, it matters not. I see that some men will be hu- 
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the moral precepts of the New Testament 
under the covering of the ten commandments ; 
considering that if they were not new in re- 
ality, they were so to all practical purposes, by 
the new light thrown upon them, and the fresh 
energy given to them by our Lord as direct 
commandments and distinct unavoidable rules 
of conduct. With other authority to aid my 
humble judgment, I shall have to maintain a 
different opinion on this subject in another sec- 
tion. At present [ am replying to the more 
general arguments upon which the law of the 
Gospel is supposed, by those who hold this 
doctrine, to be a more excellent law than that 
of Moses.’ : 

Bishop ‘Taylor, whether designedly or in- 
advertently I cannot gather, has adopted al- 
most word for word, as his own, the arguments 
of Grotius on this subject. As these argu- 


moured in their own manner of speaking.” —Taylor’s Ductor 
Dubitantium, ii. 2. § 4. 
1 «« The law of Moses” is a conventional term; but it 
cannot be too guardedly used. The law, both moral and 
ritual, was the law of God; and Moses was merely the 
passive, though pious, instrument of delivering it. “The 
law owed nothing to his wisdom, and derived none of its 
sanction from his authority. I believe much mischief has 


arisen from the want of a strict apprehension of this fact. 
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ments form the groundwork of the doctrine 
it is my business to oppose, and as, between 
Grotius and Taylor, the former has the merit 
of originality, I shall quote his words, and en- 
deavour briefly to reply to him. I take the 
following section from his work, De Veritate 
‘Religionis Christiane ; and those who wish 
for a free translation of it may refer to Tay- 
lor’s Ductor Dubitantium, book 11. chap. 2, 
rule 1.' 

“ Ipsi Hebreeorum doctores normam hane 
ponunt; ad imperium Prophete, id est, mi- 
racula facientis, qualecumque preceptum in- 
trepide posse violari, excepto illo de unius 
Dei cultu. Et sane potestas leges condendi, 
que penes Deum fuit, cum per Mosem daret 
preecepta, postea ab eo non abiit: nec quis- 
quam, qui suo jure leges dedit, eo impeditur 
alias etiam pugnantes dare. Quod Deum esse 
immutabilem objiciunt, id nihil est: non enim 
de intrinseca Dei natura, sed de operibus 
agitur. Lux tenebris mutatur, juventus se- 
nectute, estas hieme; que omnia Dei sunt 
opera. Adamo olim Deus poma cetera per- 
misit, unius arboris fructu interdixit ; nempe, 
quia ita libuit. Prohibuit generaliter homines 


| Vide Appendix. 
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occidere : Abrahamo imperavit ut filium mac- 
taret. Victimas seorsim a Tabernaculo alias 
vetuit, alias accepit. Nec sequitur, si bona 
fuit lex per Mosem data, nullam dari potuisse 
meliorem. Solent parentes cum infantibus 
balbutire, ad wtatis vitia connivere, crustulo 
eos ad discendum allicere. At ubi processit 
etas, corrigitur sermo, instillantur virtutis pre- 
cepta, ostenditur que sit honesti pulchritudo, 
qu ejus premia. Non fuisse autem ejus legis 
preecepta summe perfecta, vel eo liquet, quod 
mult. elorum temporum viri sancti vitam se- 
cute sunt lis preeceptis excellentiorem. Moses, 
qui ultionem doloris partim manu partim ju- 
dicio exigi permittit, ipse, atrocissimis injuriis 
vexatus, precatorem se pro inimicis constituit. 
Sic David rebelli filio parci vult, maledicta in 
se jacta fert patienter. Dimisisse uxores viri 
boni nusquam leguntur, cum tamen id lex per- 
mitteret. Nimirum ad majorem populi partem 
aptantur leges: itaque in illo statu par fuit 
quedam dissimulari, ad perfectiorem regulam 
reducenda illo tempore, quo majore vi Spiritus 
populum novum ex cunctis populis Deus sibi 
erat collecturus. Htiam premia lege Mosis 
aperte proposita ad hance vitam mortalem 
spectant omnia; unde fatendum est, legem 
aliquam illa lege meliorem dari potuisse, que 
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eterna premia, non sub umbris, sed aperte 
proponeret; quod lege Christi factum vide- 
mus.” 

In reply to the first argument in the above, 
that when we are disputing on:the subject of 
the moral law of God, “‘non de intrinsecéa Dei 
natura, sed de operibus agitur,” I affirm that 
that law is not a work, but an emanation ; it 
is no creation, but a statement of truths as 
eternal as Jehovah, and one with his essential 
Godhead. Light may be replaced by its op- 
posite darkness, youth by age, the warmth of 
summer by the cold of winter. These, I grant, 
are all the works of God, created for tempo- 
rary purposes, obedient to the commands of 
their Maker, and ready to fail mto nothing 
at the word of Him who brought them into 
being. But the moral law is truth, and truth 
can never give place to falsehood in the coun- 
sels of the Most High. In truth there are no 
shades of light, no leaning to darkness what- 
ever. That which is not truth in its fullest 
extent is a lie; that which leans to falsehood 
is falsehood ; and to assert that God has laid 
down that as truth to-day which to-morrow he 
shall correct and declare not to be truth, is to 
assert an impossibility. hat which is morally 


1 Grotius De Ver. Rel. Chr. book v. § 6. 
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impossible, is impossible with God’: “God can- 
not deny himself.” 

“« According as the world grows in age,” 
says Bishop Taylor, ‘so also is it instructed 
in wise notices, and it must pass on to glory 
by all the measures and progressions of grace.” 
And ‘‘ when the nature of man was rude and 
in its infancy, God drew out of the eternal 
fountain but a few of those natural laws; but 
he still superadded more as the world did 
need them.” Again, ‘“‘ He that will explicate 
the Mosaic law according to the perfections 
of the Gospel, does expound the words of a 
child by the senses and deepest policies of a 
witty man.” ‘Solent parentes cum infanti- 
bus balbutire (says Grotius), ad cetatis vitia 
connivere, crustulo eos ad discendum  alli- 
cere. At ubi processit etas, corrigitur ser- 
mo, instillantur virtutis precepta, ostenditur 

quee sit honesti pulchritudo, que ejus preemia.” 
From these and similar passages we might 
well be led to suppose, that, at the delivery of 
the law on Mount Sinai, and during the con- 
tinuance of its obligations, the world was in a 
mere state of babyhood; that the nation of 
Moses, of David, of Solomon, of the Prophets, 
was in very truth a nation of children, inca- 
pable, in a moral and intellectual point of 
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view, of receiving any but the most elementary 
knowledge; and that to learn even this they 
must be drawn by childish inducements,— 


“ Ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 


Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima.” 


But what is there in Scripture or in reason to 
warrant us in taking this view of the world’s 
condition, seeing that (in the opinion of all 
the best interpreters of prophecy) mankind 
must have passed nearly two thirds of their 
existence before the Mosaic covenant was an- 
nulled ? We have seen ages of darkness under 
the Christian dispensation, which (if the ig- 
norance and hardheartedness of man could 
ever form a just basis for such an argument) 
might be brought forward as ample proof that 
the world had either never emerged from its 
infancy, or had relapsed into second child- 
hood; when the plainest truths were rejected 
as monstrous fictions, and when intellectual 
knowledge was not at a lower ebb than moral : 
and if at any time it were the policy of Jeho- 
vah to govern mankind by imperfect laws, to 
withhold part of his truth, and to connive at the 
failings of his creatures in consequence of the 
weakness of their understandings, he might 
surely have done so in the middle ages of the 
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Christian era. But such policy is utterly un- 
worthy of the majesty of God. Shortsighted 
parents may connive at the faults of their chil- 
dren, and keep back from them the knowledge 
of their moral duties; they may even teach them 
that as their duty which they know to be con- 
trary to it: but such parents have themselves 
to thank, if their children, when they come to 
maturer years, refuse their better counsel, and 
adhere to the maxims and principles of their 
early education. ‘he responsibility rests with 
the teacher of falsehood, if obstacles are op- 
posed to the reception of truth through his 
teaching. This responsibility the Lord en- 
tirely repudiates in the case of his fallen peo- 
ple. “Ye say, The way of the Lord is not 
equal. Hear now, O house of Israel, Is not 
my way equal? Are not your ways unequal ?”? 
He had taught them his will and their duty 
by a special revelation; he had promised to 
be with them always by his Spirit, to assist 
their understandings in every doubt ; and they 
were therefore left without the shadow of an 
excuse for the abandonment of their covenant 
engagements. 

1 Ezekiel xviii. 25. There is a marked difference here 


between the way of the Lord, which is one and consistent, 
and the ways of the people, which are variable. 
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“Non fuisse autem ejus legis preecepta 
summe perfecta, vel eo liquet, quod multi il- 
lorum temporum viri sancti vitam secuti sunt 
illis preeceptis excellentiorem.” It is strange 
that it should not have occurred to this writer, 
that the aim and tendency of a code of laws 
is to be sought for in the practice of those’ 
who, living under its government, are most 
conspicuous for their obedience to its demands. 
That Moses, and David, and other righteous 
Israelites were examples of charity, forbear- 
ance, and humility; what is it but a proof of 
the spirituality of their moral law, and their 
perception, through the grace of God, of the 
extended nature of its requirements? If 
Moses abstained from availing himself of the 
permission of the law and adhered to the wife 
of his bosom,—if he refrained from punish- 
ing his enemies for the injuries they heaped 
upon him,—what does it prove but that (an the 
latter case) while he acknowledged the equity 
of the permissive law of retaliation as a fair 
and proper concession to the claims of justice, 
he knew the mind of the Spirit and the force 
of his own precepts too well, to avail himself 
of the letter of the law for the gratification of 
those worst passions of the human heart — 
wrath, malice, and revenge? ‘It was a fair 
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character that was given to the Christians,” 
admits Bishop Taylor, “ reibovras rois GObG LE VOLS 
vols, ab TOIG RY Bios vixaos rove vobous.” 
But the Christian law he acknowledges to be 
perfect. If Christians, therefore, seem in any 
measure to excel that law, and to exceed its 
requirements by their lives, it can only be that 
they are guided by its spirit, of which none 
but the spiritual can judge, rather than by the 
letter, which may appear to admit of improve- 
ment. And if this be the case in respect to 
the Gospel-law, why not in regard to the law 
of Moses? Origen has taken a fairer view of 
the subject. Speaking of the intercession of 
Moses and Aaron on behalf of the people,’ he 
says, ‘ Kece diligit Moyses inimicos, et orat 
pro persecutoribus suis, quod utique Christus 
fieri in Evangeliis docet. Audite enim quo- 
modo cadentes in faciem supra terram orant 
pro illis qui ad interficiendos eos insurrexerant. 
Sic ergo invenitur et Evangel virtus in lege, 
et fundamento legis subnixa intelliguntur Evan- 
gelia.”” 

This last passage may shew with how little 


1 Numbers xxvi. 40. 

2 Origen, Hom. ix. in Num. § 4. The words are those 
of the Latin version of Rufinus, the only form in which the 
work is extant. 
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fairness this learned father is resorted to by 
Grotius and Taylor in support of their opi- 
nions. “In illo statu par fuit queedam dissimu- 
lari,” says Grotius ; and in a note we have the 
following quotation from Origen :' doree easyé 
TIC TOV vowoberay *e0S TOY souravra, ch TOvS xuAI- 
arous ebero ToIs ToAITEIS voMOUS, OTs OV TOvS xabarus 
xaAALOTOUS, BAN av edovavro xarAtorous. ‘The ap- 
plication of this sentiment, as it stands in the 
context, has been rather disingenuously con- 
cealed, and it might naturally be inferred that 
its author was alluding to the law of Moses. 
Whereas he puts these words into the lips of 
the Founder of Christianity himself; for he 
thus continues: olrw Aiyoiro ay xual umd Tod 
TUT COS ToD Xesorsavay Aoyou, OTs ay EOUYAYTO 04 TOA- 
Aol ig BeArinaw nbav rovs xuddlorous ebéuqy vo- 
ous nab OWacxadricay, wovovs ov Levdeig areiav nab 
HOKGTEIS TOIG KwueTc&vovoW, HAR wAnOEIC HEY mo 
cavarynxabous eho Eruvocboow TAY KUTITEMVOYTAY TOOK 
yowevous, Ov iy nal TuVTHS YOOLYTAY TO TOD KOAA- 
Covros Botanwa xa ro trav woven coyov. Kas rodro 
yar Te0S TO LEhowwoy ers nara TO KAnbes Had Wer 
erineopews Ayeras. If, therefore, the words of 
Origen were in point at all, they would prove 


1 Contra Celsum, iii. 79. The words are ascribed to 
Solon, in his Life by Plutarch. 
> That is, the doctrine of future punishments. 
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too much; for they would shew that the moral 
law of the Gospel is no less imperfect than 
that of Moses, which the learned author of 
the defences of Christianity would not wish 
to admit. But the truth is, that neither 
Origen nor the wise legislator whose words 
he quotes, have any reference to moral laws 
at all. ‘The former is replying to an objec- 
tion of his adversary, viz. that the doctrine 
of future punishments was held up in fter- 
rorem before the followers of the Cross; a 
kind of bugbear to drive them from sin 
through the influence of superstitious fear. 
Origen justifies the revelation of the doctrine 
as one which is perfectly true, and argues that 
in our present condition it 1s more expedient 
that it should be revealed per’ érixzedPews, with 
some reserve, inasmuch as the whole truth 
would be too much for man’s mind to endure. 
And who will deny that an all-wise God 
may order the mechanism of his government 
in what way he pleases? But it does not fol- 
low that, because a motive to obedience, which 
would be out of place if man were in a state of 
perfection, is applied, and this with caution, to 
his condition as a weak and fallen creature, 
therefore the standard of moral perfection, or a 
single doctrine of morality, can be altered or 
F 
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dissembled, much less that a truckling code of 
morals may be given us as the rule of our lives, 
without impugning the holiness of God. And 
though it matters little for the argument of 
a Christian vindicating the consistency of re- 
vealed religion, what may have been the views 
of any human legislator unacquainted with a 
revelation of the being and attributes of God ; 
it is fitting to observe that the institutions of 
Solon were purely civil and political. His 
laws were v6mo1, not beswos, and were properly 
and necessarily based upon the wants of the 
people as he found them, and on the proba- 
bilities of human events, as far as his mind 
could discern them. 

The last argument, if such it can be called, 
by which Grotius is satisfied that the law of 
the Old Testament admitted of amendment, 
viz. that a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments was but imperfectly declared to 
Moses, will come under consideration in a 
future chapter. I will only observe in this 
place, that it is a confusion of ideas to assert 
that the moral law was imperfect, because 
the promises and threats which accompanied 
it were incomplete. ‘The only legitimate 
inference from this would be, that the 
second revelation was more encouraging, or 
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contained more motives to obedience than the 
first. 

I have taken the statements of Grotius as 
fair specimens of the general arguments by 
which in our own times, as well as in his and 
before him, the law of the Gospel is upheld in 
opposition to the law of Moses. Persons who 
hold these opinions lose sight, as he has done, 
of the connexion between the moral law of 
God and His essential holiness, and are thus 
enabled to explain the apparent difficulties of 
Scripture by placing the enactments of God’s 
Word on the uncertain footing of expediency, 
being bold to compare the eternal principles 
of his moral government with the shortsighted 
and necessarily imperfect maxims of human 
policy. This I believe to be the fundamental 
error, the removal of which throws wonderful 
light on the difficulties involved in the question 
we are now considering. 

But whatever weight arguments of this 
nature may have, Scripture itself is the final 
authority by which all such questions must be 
decided ; and I now proceed to shew, from the 
testimony of our Lord and his Apostles, that 
the precepts of the Gospel were never intended 
to supersede the moral law of the Old Testa- 
ment, but that, on the contrary, a right under- 
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standing of ‘‘ the law and the prophets” is es- 
sential to a right knowledge of the Gospel. 
Tereing vondevra ra vouinn xal ra meodyrine 
oroyeiaols tori *20S TErsins voovmsvoy evar yérsov 
nal ware Tov weel Tov Xesorod “Inood toyov nas 
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The same point argued from Scripture. 


ie ctake The explicit declarations of our Saviour, 


declara- 


tions of | ‘© Lhink not that I am come to destroy the law, 
ou ore, OY the prophets: I am not come to destroy, 
ty to we but to fulfil,’ and “It is easier for heaven 
and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law 
to fail,”* are referred, by those who will 
not admit the eternal obligations of the moral 
commandments, to the fulfilment of the ritual 
law, of which Christ was the type, and which 
was fulfilled and superseded in him. But the 
connexion in which they are placed appears to 
me to demonstrate, that if they do refer to the 
Levitical law, and to the rites, and ceremonies, 
and sacrifices connected with it, they also in- 
, clude the whole law of God, and that the moral 
1 Origen, in Matt. hom. x..s. 10. 
2 Matt. v. 17. 3 Luke xvi. 17. 
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law was more especially in our Saviour’s mind 
when these words were uttered.!. The first of 
these passages occurs in the sermon on the 
mount, delivered in the earliest part of our 
Lord’s ministry, in which not a single allusion 
is found to the Levitical law, except as it may 
appear that this text was so intended. Ob- 
serve the tenor of the context. “Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. ‘Think not I am come to 
destroy the law or the prophets: I am not 
come to destroy, but -to fulfil. For verily I 
say unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whoso- 
ever therefore shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, he 
shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the 


1 Bishop Tomline is of opinion that the moral law 
alone is referred to; and this law, he says, ‘‘ resting upon 
fixed and immutable principles, being founded in the es- 
sential difference between right and wrong, and being 
equally applicable to all persons at all times, will be bind- 
ing upon every man as long as the world shall last.” (Quoted 


by Mant on the Seventh Article.) 
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kingdom of heaven. For I say unto you, That 
except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.”? And then follows, in natural con- 
nexion, that evangelical commentary on the 
moral law, which many declare to be an en- 
tirely new code of rules ; but which I cannot 
look upon in any other light than as a decla- 
ration of the true spirit of the old law, in refu- 
tation of the traditionary and worldly glosses 
upon it taught by the Scribes and Pharisees. 
Observe the energy of those words: ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall break one of these commandments,” 
even of the least, ‘‘and shall teach men so, he 
shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven.” 
Could stronger language be used? And yet, 
if our Lord referred to the Levitical or cere- 
monial law, his own acts and language contra- 
dicted these words. or in touching the leper 
and the unclean, and healing them, he in the 
former case took on himself the office of the 
priest, and in both rendered himself the object 
of purification, which he never submitted to. 


1 Matt. ubi sup. 

2 wiav ro evroA@y rourwy ray éAayiorwy. Observe the 
word used is evyroAa/, which is the phrase always opposed 
to dimasapoara.—Vide note p. 27. 
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And again: when the Pharisees reproached 
him with suffering his disciples to break the 
Sabbath, by plucking a few ears of corn on 
that day, he answered them and said, “ Have 
ye not read so much as this (a sharp reproof 
for their ignorance of those Scriptures they 
took upon themselves to teach), what David 
did when himself was an hungred, and they 
that were with him: how he went into the 
house of God, and did take and eat the shew- 
bread, and gave also to them that were with 
him, which it is not lawful to eat but for the 
priest alone? And he said unto them, The 
Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” 
Understand these words how we will, they are 
quite inconsistent with the strong language 
quoted before, if that was intended to apply to 
the Levitical law. And it is quite clear that 
such terms would not have been used in speak- 
ing of a law which was about to be annulled 
immediately. | 
But if our Saviour refers especially to the 
moral law of Moses, why does he add, ‘ till 
all be fulfilled?” Does not that imply, either 
that the law referred to is the ceremonial 
law —avowedly a temporary code —or that 
the moral law is not of eternal obligation, 


1 Luke vi. 3-5. 
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but, having been fulfilled by the perfect obe- 
dience of Christ, has ceased to be binding on 
the consciences of his people ? 

Our Lord refers undoubtedly to the law 
and the prophets, i. e. to the Scriptures, as 
a whole, and states that no part of them 
shall pass away, till all they contain is ful- 
filled. It is not the purpose of our Lord’s 
ministry to separate between the moral and 
the Levitical law, but to shew the spi- 
rituality of both. It was not until he had 
exclaimed upon the cross, ‘‘ It is finished,” 
(the last minute prophecy having been accom- 
plished, and the whole substance of the sha- 
dowy law of sacrifices having been completed), 
that the veil of the temple was rent in twain ; 
signifying the annulling of the old covenant, 
and of the exclusive charter granted to the 
descendants of Abraham. It was left to the 
apostles to proclaim the fulfilment of the types, 
and to shew wherein the old law was imperfect, 
viz. in its ceremonial character, and its ca- 
pacity for justification; and wherein it was 
still binding, that is, in its moral require- 
ments. 

“Till all be fulfilled.” If these words be 
taken in the sense they are usually supposed 
to bear, I conceive they must clearly mean, 
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until all that is prophetic, all that is typical 
in the law, has found its accomplishment ; 
and because our Saviour declared, that xo 
part of the law should cease to be binding, 
until this accomplishment should have taken 
place, does it follow that he intended that 
every part—that which was not prophetic, 
not typical, as well as that which was,— 
should pass away when all should be fulfilled ? 
I cannot see the justice of such an assumption, 
at variance as it is with the whole tenor of the 
New Testament Scriptures. 

It is right, before leaving the text we 
have been considering, to notice the terms 
in which it is expressed: f¢ ay wugérdyn 6 
ovenvos nab 4 Yn, lara bv Hn wie Ecole ov pum 
wueerdn &m@0 TOD vomov, kwo cy ToVTH YENTEs. 
It is impossible that both these expressions, 
éws av macehdn and two av rovra yéivyras, can 
have reference to time, unless the one be a 
mere explanation of the other; 7. e. unless the 
time of fulfilment, previous to which not a jot 
or tittle of the law should pass away, 1s taken 
to be simultaneous with the destruction of 
heaven and earth. In this case, it is clear 
the Levitical law is not referred to at all, and 
das ay mouvre ‘yevnres Must mean simply “till the 
end of all things.” The text will bear this 
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construction ; and in that case the moral law 
alone is referred to; and that law is declared 
to be binding upon Christians and all mankind 
to the end of time. This would be sufficient 
answer to those who declare it to have been 
annulled ; and though this interpretation might 
seem to limit the continuance of these moral 
obligations to the continuance of this world, 
and so detract from the character of the law 
as reflecting the eternal will of God, it is not 
difficult to understand how our Lord, in speak- 
ing of the written law as a rule of conduct to 
man, should only speak of its continuance as 
long as it was required for that purpose. 

But as all the commentators are agreed in 
supposing the typical law to be included in 
our Lord’s declaration, we must seek for some 
other explanation of the phrase tas ay raugerdn o 
oveuvos xai n yy; and I imagine it is explained 
by the parallel passage quoted from St. Luke : 
eUxOTwTELOY OTL TOV OEUVOY xual THY Yiv woeerbelD 7 
TOD vowov niay xeguiav receiv. ‘It is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass away, than for one 
tittle of the law to fail.” And to those words 
of our Saviour: 6 odeavos xal 4 yi wugeredoorraus, 
01 08 Adyos wov ov uy waeerdwor. In this view, 
the passage is as if it had been written: The 
heavens and the earth are fixed on their foun- 
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dations, and shall not be moved till their ap- 
pointed time; and until heaven and earth 
forget the purpose for which they were made, 
and anticipate their end, no part of the law 
shall in any wise do so, Which resolves the 
words into a mere form of speech indicative of 
a solemn assurance. 

‘“‘It is of vast importance,” says a com- 
mentator whom I believe to be surpassed by 
none in the sobriety of his views and the calm- 
ness with which he expresses them,—“‘ it is of 
vast importance to observe how often the ab- 
stract of the second table is referred to in the 
New Testament as a rule of conduct to be- 
lievers; as this alone is sufficient to shew the 
fatal mistake of those who deny the moral law 
to be the rule of our duty.”’ First let us notice 
how our Lord brings forward this rule of prac- 
tice. <‘‘ Therefore,” he says, ‘“ whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them; for this is the law and the pro- 
phets.” ‘This exhortation occurs in the sermon 
on the mount; and it is desirable to notice 
the connexion in which the words are uttered. 
“Tf ye,” says our Lord, ‘being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in 


1! Scott: note on James ii. 8. 
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heaven give good things to them that ask 
him? Therefore, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them; for this is the law and the 
prophets.” As if he had said, “Take the 
goodness of God for your example ; for on this 
your Scripture law is founded :” a strong token 
of our Saviour’s love to that law, as well as of 
the perfection of its principles. On another 
occasion we learn that ‘a lawyer! asked him a 
question, tempting him, and saying, Master, 
which is the great commandment of the law? 
Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” The lawyer, 
ignorant of the spiritual nature of the com- 
mandments it was his office to expound, asked 
further, “‘ And who is my neighbour ?” which 
gave our Lord an opportunity of illustrating 
the meaning of the old law on this head, and 
at the same time of exhibiting the nature of its 


1 i.e. One of the scribes, whose peculiar province it 
was to expound the law. 
2 Matt. xxii. 35-40. 
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searching requirements, by the parable of the 
good Samaritan.’ The spirituality of the law 
was thus brought home to the inquirer’s con- 
science, and he bore testimony to its holiness 
in these words: ‘ Well, Master, thou hast said 
the truth; for there is one God, and none 
other but he. And to love him with all the 
understanding, and with all the soul, and with 
all the strength, and to love his neighbour as 
himself, is more than all whole burnt offerings 
and sacrifices.” 

On a third occasion, we learn that a wealthy 
young magistrate came to our Lord, ear- 
nestly asking him what he should do to inherit 
eternal life. The same exaltation of the moral 
law appears in our Saviour’s reply. “If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the commandments. 
He saith unto him, Which? Jesus said, Thou 
shalt do no murder, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not 
bear false witness, Honour thy father and thy 
mother, and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” But it will perhaps be said, if our 
Saviour did not on that occasion take away 
from the law, he at least added to it, and 
thereby shewed that it was not a perfect rule 
of conduct for Christians ; for when the young 


P GEuke x. 29; 2 Mark xii. 32, 33. 
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man said, “ All these things have I kept from 
my youth up: what lack I yet? Jesus said 
unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and come and 
follow me.”’ But this commandment, though 
it was given in reply to the ignorant youth’s 
question, “ What lack I yet?” and to him 
seemed to go beyond the requirements of that 
law in which he “ made his boast,” was, in 
fact, only an application of the spirit of the 
old law to a particular case. It may be that 
our Lord only intended to shew the young 
man the emptiness of his professions, and the 
practical worthlessness of his external observy- 
ee) alee of the law. But whether it were really 
not bound meant that he should go and dispose of his 
and give to property as Peter and Andrew had disposed 
the poor. ; 
of their nets, or whether our Lord merely in- 
tended to expose his known insincerity, it by 
no means follows that the letter of the rule 
laid down for this individual was to apply to 
all who would take up their cross and follow 
Christ. There are some persons who think 
themselves bound by this commandment in its 
literal sense, considering it the peculiar duty of 
Christians to “sell all that they have, and give 


1 Matt. xix. 
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to the poor.” It is not my province to judge 
the conduct, or dictate to the conscience of my 
brethren in these matters. But I am bound 
to maintain that this is no new commandment 
whatever—that it is not an addition to the 
‘royal law,”—(as, if it were literally to be 
obeyed, it must be ; for there is no such law to 
be found in the tables of stone, or the books of 
Moses)—but merely a practical illustration of 
its spirit—an application of the law to that pur- 
pose for which it was given, namely, convincing 
man of sin; and a conclusive proof of the esti- 
mation in which our Saviour held the law, as 
the pure and searching declaration of the will 
of God. That the words of our Saviour mean 
no more than this, [ would argue from the prac- 
tical inconsistencies into which those persons 
are drawn who attempt to carry out this prin- 
ciple as a rule of life. And these inconsisten- 
cles arise less from the general depravity and 
selfishness of man, and the moral difficulty of 
making so complete a sacrifice for the good of 
others, than from the unfitness of the rule for 
the social condition of the world. For this 
precept is not only not included in the law of 
God, as exhibited either in the Mosaic code 
or in the Gospel ; but is obviously contrary to 
his will, and opposed to the order of his provi- 
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dential government. This it is that renders 
the rule not morally or physically, but socially 
impracticable ; and moreover, the attempt to 
observe it, by fettering the practice and bur- 
thening the consciences of Christians, takes 
away from that liberty in which the persons 
who hold this doctrine consider it their pri- 
vilege to live, and which, in a right sense, is 
indeed the peculiar characteristic of the Gospel. 

But lest it should be said that our Lord 
indeed brought forward the old law as the 
rule of duty because it was not abrogated till 
after his death, let us see what his Apostles 
declared upon the same subject: ‘‘ Owe no 
man any thing,” says St. Paul, “but to love 
one another: for he that loveth another hath 
fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt 
not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness ; 
and if there be any other commandment, it is 
briefly comprehended in this saying, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour : herefore love 
is the fulfilling of the law.”' ‘For all the 
law is fulfilled in one word, even in this; 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
“If ye fulfil the royal law according to the 

' Rom. xiii. 8-10. 2 Gal. v. 14. 
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Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself, ye do well.” This is the inspired lan- 
guage of St. James; and he proceeds, “ but 
if ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, 
and are convinced of the /aw as transgressors. 
And whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, is guilty of all.” And 
the reason is plain; “for he that said, Do 
not commit adultery, said also, Do not kill. 
Now if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou 
kill, thou art become a transgressor of the 
law.”? 

Our Lord, it is true, in his last conversa- 
tion with his disciples before his death, said, 
‘‘ A new commandment I give unto you, That 
ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another.”? And hence it is 
inferred, in the face of the above testimony, 
that mutual charity never existed as an autho- 
ritative precept, or a rule of life, till the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel. How plainly does 
the Evangelist, who records the above words 
of our Saviour, speak in another place! “And 
now I beseech thee, lady, not as though I 
wrote a new commandment unto thee, but that 
which we had from the beginning, that we love 


1 James i. 8-11. 
2 John xiii. 34. 
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one another.” Our Lord’s commandment is 
this : ‘Love one another, as I have loved you.” 
The mercy, forbearance, tender kindness, and 
compassion of Jehovah were ever set before 
his people, as patterns by which to govern 
their affections ; but till Christ appeared in 
the flesh, the perfection of God’s love to man 
was unknown. ‘The daily round of conde- 
scending and affectionate intercourse, the pa- 
tience, the indulgence, the gentleness, the con- 
siderate, kind, and anxious attention, the 
unbounded charity, the meekness, the pitiful- 
ness of demeanour, which our Lord’s chosen 
disciples were privileged to experience in their 
connexion with their Master; and above all, 
that crowning act of devotedness in the sacrifice 
of himself on the cross,—in all these things 
the brethren of our Lord had a perfect ex- 
ample of love, such as to give new energy to 
the old and fundamental precepts of the moral 
law. In this sense, then, of living after that 
perfect pattern which is exhibited to us in the 
life and death of Christ, we have received a new 
commandment; but till some other foundation 
can be found for the second table of the law 
than that which our Lord and his Apostles 
have assigned it, let us not be told that “ love 
! 2 John 5. 
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ye one another” is a new commandment. ‘Now 
the end of the commandment,” says St. Paul to 
one whom he was instructing for the ministry 
of the Gospel, “is charity out of a pure heart, 
and of a good conscience, and of faith un- 
feigned : from which some having swerved 
have turned aside unto vain jangling; desir- 
ing to be teachers of the law;’ understanding 
neither what they say, nor whereof they affirm. 
But we know that the law is good, if a man 
use it lawfully; knowing this, that the law is 
not made for a righteous man, but for the 
lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and 
for sinners, for unholy and profane, for mur- 
derers of fathers and murderers of mothers, 
for manslayers, for whoremongers, for them 
that defile themselves with mankind, for men- 
stealers, for liars, for perjured persons, and 
if there be any other thing that is contrary to 
sound doctrine, according to the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God, which was committed to my 
trust.” 


1 rHo wopayyEenias. This is not to be understood of 
the law of Moses. 

2 yomodidcdoxaAros, doctors of the law, applied to the pro- 
fessed teachers of the law of Moses (Luke v. 17), and to 
Gamaliel (Acts v. 34). 

3] Tim. 1. 5-11. 
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I cannot imagine any form of words more 
distinctly expressive of the union between the 
moral law of the old dispensation and of the 
new. Judaising teachers were disturbing the 
minds of the Christian converts by endeavour- 
ing to lead them back from the Gospel revela- 
tion to the law of Moses as a rule of life, chiefly 
under the pretence that the latter contained a 
purer and stricter code of morals, as well as 
a better system of discipline, than the former. 
Their real object was, to gratify their own pride 
by retaining the dignity of Scribes, or doctors 
of the law; and the Apostle charges them with 
knowing nothing of the foundation and scope 
of the law, when they brought it forward in 
opposition to the Gospel. The end of the 
Gospel, he says, or that which it is the design 
of the Gospel to establish, is love, springing 
from a pure heart, a good conscience, and sin- 
cere faith : neglecting which principles both in 
their teaching and their practice, and endea- 
vouring to rest the law upon another basis, 
these men betray their ignorance of the scope 
and character of the law, and are led into all 
manner of unprofitable and irrelevant disputes. 
But the law is a dangerous weapon for any one 
to handle in ignorance, though we know how 
excellent a thing it is if a man rightly under- 
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stand the use of it. Now, the use of it was 
not to fetter and terrify the conscience of the 
righteous man, who was as free under the law 
as under the Gospel, having the love of God 
for his portion in this world, and the hope 
of eternal glory in the next. But the terrors 
of the law were designed for the ungodly, for 
persons who wilfully broke the commandments 
of the two tables,’ either by neglect of the 
worship of God, idolatry, blasphemy, sabbath- 
breaking, want of natural affection, murder, 
uncleanness, robbery, lying, and perjury, or, 
in short, by any other kind of wickedness, 
which is contrary to the doctrine of the Gospel. 
I really do not see how any one, after reading 
this passage, can assert that the requirements 
of the old law were less extensive than those of 
the Gospel. Can words be stronger? “If there 
be any other thing that is contrary to sound 
doctrine ; according to the glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God, which was committed to my 
trust,” (and the commission of St. Paul was to 
the heathen,) against this the law of Moses 
was directed. 

But, let us consider this further testimony 
of St. Paul to the perfection of the Old Testa. 


1 For this enumeration of offenders against the law, 
see Whitby in loco. 
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ment writings as a guide to holiness. In writ- 
ing to Timothy, his son and scholar in the 
faith of the Gospel, the Apostle exhorts him 
to remember, 7m connexion with the doctrine he 
had recewed, and to. assist him in maintaining 
that doctrine, that ‘“‘from a child thou hast 
received the holy Scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation, through faith, 
which is in Christ Jesus;” and he adds those 
emphatic and well-known words: “all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” <‘ Doubtless this is still 
more emphatically true of the Scriptures, now 
the canon of the New Testament also is com- 
pleted ;”? but we must not forget that St. Paul, 


1 Scott in loco. He continues: “ The Old Testament, 
almost entirely in its present form, was called by the Jews, 
‘The Scriptures,’ or ‘The Oracles of God:’ now, if every 
thing which Christ and his apostles spoke on the subject 
was exactly calculated to confirm them in this opinion, and 
to discredit all traditional revelations; and if the apostle 
here expressly declares that the whole was divinely inspired; 
what are they doing, who, as professed friends to Chris- 
tianity, and holding the office of pastors, nay, rulers of the 
Christian Church, labour to persuade men, that the books 
of Moses, and other parts of the Old Testament, are genuine 
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writing to a Christian minister and bishop, 
assures him that the holy Scriptures of the 
Old Testament were sufficient (through faith 
in Jesus Christ) to make him wise unto sal- 
vation, and to perfect him, and therefore all 
mankind, in holiness. 

But does not this argument depreciate the 
revelation of Jesus Christ, and place it on a 
lower level as a revelation than the law of the 
prophets ; for if this be so, if the Old Testa- 
ment 1s sufficient to make us wise unto salva- 
tion, and to furnish us perfectly in good works, 
there cannot be any need of the Gospel at all? 
The answer to this objection is plain. The old 
revelation is a complete revelation of man’s 
moral obligations to God, and is therefore suf- 
ficient to furnish him thoroughly unto good 
works. And more than this, there was an 
under-current of spiritual doctrine to be found 
in the Jewish Scriptures by those who in faith 
were led to seek for it. But, practically, how 
many of the millions to whom the law was 
given did it perfect in good works? how many 
hearts were made wise unto salvation by the 


and authentic indeed ; but speak so ambiguously on the point 
of their being divinely inspired, as to leave their readers in 
general to suppose, that they do not believe them to be so; 
or that this is a matter of subordinate consequence ?” 
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reading of the Law and the Prophets? ‘The 
great design of the Gospel is plainly to reveal 
that of which there is but a shadowy intimation 
in the Old Testament,—the doctrine of the 
cross of Christ, as the only hope of salvation 
to fallen man. ‘That, we may be bold to say, 
is the first aim and purpose of the Gospel. 
This its very title declares ‘‘a good message” 
to despairing sinners. Holy men of old real- 
ised this excellent truth ; but they were led by 
a way that they knew not, while we have the 
truth set palpably before us; and it was that 
we might have this privilege, that we might 
be still further from all excuse than were the 
ancient people of God, that this revelation of 
the law of God was made to us “ upon whom 
the ends of the world are come.” It was not, 
then, to establish a code of morals that the 
Gospel was given, much less was it to over- 
throw that which had been previously revealed, 
but to give additional motives to holiness or 
obedience to the will of God ; any more distinct 
declaration of which is purely incidental, if I 
may say so, and subordinate to the grand ob-* 
ject of the Gospel revelation. Perfect, there- 
fore, as the law of Moses was as a rule of prac- 
tice, and capable of making men wise unto 
salvation, if they were willing to put themselves 
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under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, it met 
with obstacles in the perverseness of man’s 
will, and ‘‘ was weak through the flesh :” and, 
on this account, God was pleased in his mercy 
to point out “‘a more excellent way ;”! and, 
‘sending his own Son, in the likeness of sinful 
flesh,” he, ‘‘by a sacrifice’ for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh :” and for what purpose? that 
we might be set free from the requirements of 
a law which was too hard to be obeyed, and 
altogether too good for man? no, but ‘that 
the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in 
us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
spirit.” 

“‘ Do we make void the law through faith ?” 
says St. Paul. ‘God forbid! yea, we esta- 
blish the law.” And why this horror of the 
imputation that, by preaching Christ as the 
object of our faith, he set aside the require- 
ments of the moral law? Because to Christ 
that law was most dear and precious. Let us 
remember in whose person David wrote when 
he said, “ Sacrifice and offering thou didst not 
desire; burnt-offering and sin-offering hast 
thou not required. ‘Then said I, Lo, I come: 
in the volume of the book it is written of me, 


1 nal vxree8oany odév, a most excellent way. 
2 Vide margin. 3 Rom. viii, 3, 4. 
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I delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, thy 
law is within my heart.”’ ‘* He will magnify the 
law and make it honourable, 
speaking of Christ, the servant of Jehovah, 
who was made “ the end of the law for righte- 
ousness to every one that believeth.” He per- 
fectly satisfied the justice of God and the 
offended majesty of the law ; and he left it to 
his Church stamped with the seal of the new 
covenant, and dignified by his own perfect 


obedience. 


992 


says the prophet, 


SECTION III. 


The same Argument continued. 


That part of our Lord’s discourse upon the 
mount, which I described before as an exege- 
tical commentary on the moral law of Moses, 
is to some persons conclusive proof that the 
Gospel has brought in a more refined and ex- 
cellent code of morals, superseding the old law 
as a standard of practice. A writer, who is 
much looked up to by persons holding this 
class of opinions in the present day, argues 
thus upon the subject.’ Having spoken of the 


MPs. Xi. *18, xin. 21; 
3 Burgh’s Tracts for the Church, No. 2, First Series. 
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law as unable by its continual sacrifices to 
effect what Christ by his one offering of him- 
self accomplished, he proceeds : 

‘“¢ But it is not in this point of view only 
that the law was imperfect ; but in another, in 
which we are wont to extol it as most perfect, 
namely, as a rule of life and a standard of prac- 
tice; and it is the superiority of the Chris- 
tian dispensation in this respect the Lord in- 
tends, when he says to his disciples, —‘ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.’ This is evident from 
the preceding context, with which this ex- 
hortation is connected by the word ‘ there- 
fore :’ for, going back as far as verse 20, we 
find him saying, ‘ Except your righteousness 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 


9 


kingdom of heaven ;’ and that he here means 
the righteousness inculcated by the Scribes 
and Pharisees (and not their personal conduct, 
which was often unrighteous) appears from 
the sequel, in which he proceeds, in the cha- 
racter of lawgiver, to alter and improve in 
various particulars the morality (as we term it) 
of the law; extending some of its precepts, as 
in the instances of the 6th and 7th command- 


ments, verses 21-24, and 27, 28; and setting 
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aside others altogether, as in verses 31, 32, 
and 33-37, and 38-41, and 43, 47; ending, 
verse 48, with the exhortation, ‘ Be ye there- 
fore perfect,’ &c. 

‘* What, then, is the Christian’s law ? the 
measure and standard of this his ‘ perfection ?’ 
It is contained in the words, ‘Even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect ; 11 which 
we discern the important principle, — that 
character is formed by privilege; in other 
words, that the character of God’s people is 
formed by the revelation of himself, which 
he gives them, and the relation in which they 
stand to him.” 

It will be seen that the writer proceeds 
entirely upon the assumption, that the Scribes 
and Pharisees really taught, though they did 
not practise, the law of Moses. But we need 
go no farther than our Lord’s own words to 
shew that these false teachers did not incul- 
cate the law of God, but their own misrepre- 
sentations of it; and that they perverted it 
in letter, and shamefully disguised its spirit. 
They were “blind guides” as well as hypo- 
crites, and led the people on to their destruc- 
tion. They laid upon their shoulders burdens 
which the law never designed, —‘“ burdens 
grievous to be borne,”—to the weight of which 
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they did not lend a finger of their own; they 
took away from them the key of knowledge, and 
neither made use of it themselves, nor allowed 
others to use it either. Like the Church of 
Rome, they locked up the pure word of God, 
and gave the people their own traditions and 
inventions instead of it; and no words can 
convey more indignant reproof than those with 
which our Saviour denounces both the doc- 
trine and the practice of the Scribes and Pha- 
risees. Take an instance of their ignorance 
of the law, and their unwarranted additions to 
it: “Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which 
say, Whosoever shall swear by the gold of the 
temple, he is a debtor. Ye fools and blind! 
for whether is greater the gold, or the temple 
that sanctifieth the gold? And whosoever shall 
swear by the altar, it is nothing; but whoso- 
ever sweareth by the gift that is upon the 
altar, he is guilty.' Ye fools and blind! for 
whether is greater the gift, or the altar that 
sanctifieth the gift?” The strong language 
of reproof here used in a matter comparatively 
unimportant, shews clearly the extent to which 


1 Gr. égefAes. ‘‘ Observe that 7d égeiAeyv signifies to 
be obliged to perform his oath; so that they thought that 
other oaths might be violated without sin.” Whitby i 


loco. 
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the teachers of the law had departed from its 
true acceptation ; and that which particularly 
rouses the indignation apparent throughout 
these overwhelming reproaches is, that while 
with seeming scrupulousness they maintained 
some minute outward observances, as paying 
tithe of the smallest herbs, they neglected those 
far weightier matters of the law, —JUDGMENT, 
MERCY, and FraiTH; and that not only in 
their practice, but in their doctrine likewise. 

““ Ye have heard,” says our Lord, “ that it 
hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy.” I am aston- 
ished any one should imagine that a principle 
so atrocious is to be found in the law of 
God. Yet doth a popular and highly gifted 
writer affirm as much; and many, I believe, 
agree with him. ‘“ The Jews,” says Bishop 
Taylor, “might hate their enemies ; but Chris- 
tians have none,—that is, they have none whom 
they are to repute such by a legal account, 
—obdels éydeds ra orovdaiy.' So that, by alter- 
ation of the subject-matter, the old law is-be- 
come new; that is, we have a new law. Lex 
vetus amorem docet in proximos, nova in ex- 
traneos ;°? that is, to whom the Jews called so, 
but yet the Christians are to treat as neigh- 


1 Hierocles. 2 Tertullian. 
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bours. For that is a duty to us, which was 
not so to them; and we may perish for omit- 
ting that to which they were not obliged so 
much as under the pain of a legal impurity.” 
The only text the Bishop can find to support 
his most unsound conclusion is this: “Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thy heart: thou 
shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and 
not suffer sin upon him.” But when it suits 
his argument, he can quote the same text to 
better purpose : “‘ When God had said, ‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder,—when Moses in another 
place adds these words, ‘Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thy heart,’ zor be mindful of an 
injury, this is supposed to be intended by God 
in the commandment, and to be a just com- 
mentary to the text, and therefore part of the 
moral law.’ Nothing, I am persuaded, can 
be more just than this application of the sixth 
commandment; namely, that it inculcates a for- 
giving and charitable spirit, a forgetfulness of 
injuries, and the suppression of all the causes 
that lead on to murder. But how is this 
reconcilable with hatred towards any of our 
fellow-creatures? Was an Israelite at liberty 
to murder a stranger, merely for the crime of 


1 Duc. Dub., book ii. chap, i. rule 4. 
Ze Levit xix. 17. 3 Rule 5. 
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being a stranger? Might the Jew covet the wife 
of a Gentile, because he was not his neighbour? 
I need hardly say another word to shew that, 
in the language of the Mosaic law, all man- 
kind were neighbours, and that the limitation 
of the term, as Tertullian limits it, is a very 
mischievous error. But if Christian writers 
are wrong, the Pharisees were infinitely more 
so. Those would have taught the Jews, “thou 
mayest hate thine enemy ;” these told them, 
“ thou shalt hate him.” And this not only of 
a stranger, but of any one who had done them 
a wrong, as is clear from our Saviour’s com- 
ment. I need hardly say that, if this were 
the doctrine of the law of Moses, the practice 
of the virtuous heathen’ would put to the blush 
the morality of revealed religion: in short, it 
is enough to appeal to the conscience and 
natural feelings of every man to stamp this 
precept as a libel on the pure and undefiled 
commandments of Jehovah. The law of Moses 


! IT do not see how the advocates of these opinions can 
read without shame such a story as that of Lycurgus and 
Alcander, told by Plutarch in his life of the Spartan law- 
giver; or such an anecdote as the following of Zeno the 
Stoic. Zjyvav weds riv sinévra, aroAoiuny éay Hh of TI- 
Maenouluar eye Oz, elarev, chy uy o& Pidov xrjowucs. (Vide 
Origen cont. Cels. i. p. 768.) 
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speaks distinctly: “If thou meet thine enemy’s 
ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt surely 
bring it back to him again. If thou see the 
ass of him that hateth thee lying under his 
burden, and wouldst forbear to help him, thou 
shalt surely help with him.’ And when the 
Scribe was admonished by our Saviour of that 
fundamental precept of the old law, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” and asked 
for an explanation of the commandment, he 
received it in the words of a parable, the 


direct purpose of which was to prove that — 


the stranger and his enemy were included in 
the precept, as well as his countryman and 
friend. 

But, while personal love and charity to all 
mankind were enjoined upon the Israelites in- 
dividually, as a nation they were made the 
instruments of inflicting God’s vengeance on 
the idolatrous people around them. And here 
is. to be found the true explanation of those 
vindictive commandments, over which infidels 
have rejoiced, and weak Christians have stum- 
bled. I need not wait to defend them. It 
is too clear that, when nations provoke the 
Lord, they must expect to be punished; and, 
if they continue their provocations, to be ex- 

1. Ex. xxi: 4, 5. 
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terminated. ‘lhe means he may use to this 
end, we must not presume to call in question. 
The Israelites were commanded to destroy the 
seven nations, under the penalty of God’s dis- 
pleasure if they refused. When Saul, there- 
fore, presumed, in defiance of the orders of 
Jehovah, to spare Agag (and with him the best 
of his herds and flocks), the aged prophet Sa- 
muel, in a holy zeal, took upon himself to 
execute God’s commandment; and he “ hewed 
Agag in pieces before- the Lord in Gilgal.”! 
In this spirit David consigns to destruction 
the enemies of the Lord. But which was the 
most tender-hearted and forgiving? Saul, who 
made an enemy of his unoffending servant, 
and would have persecuted him to the death ; 
or David, who, when he had his adversary 
twice in his power, spared his life, and con- 
tented himself with a calm and reasonable 
remonstrance on the perverse and unfounded 
enmity he bore him? But if the precept our 
Lord refers to was part of the law of Moses, 
obedience to that precept was not optional; 
much less was it open to any of the children 
of Israel to lay down principles of conduct 
directly opposed to it: otherwise what be- 
comes of that rule, “ What thing soever I 


1 1 Sam. xv. 33. 
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command you, observe to do it: thou shalt not 
add thereto, nor diminish from it”?' What shall 
we say, then, to the following exhortations of 
Solomon ?—‘* Rejoice not when thine enemy 
falleth, and let not thine heart be glad when 
he stumbleth : lest the Lord see it, and it dis- 
please him.”’ “Say not, I will do so to him 
as he hath done to me: I will render to the 
man according to his work.”’ ‘Say not thou, 
I will recompense evil; but wait on the Lord, 
and he shall save thee.”* ‘If thine enemy be 
hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink: for thou 
shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the 
Lord shall reward thee.”’ ‘The words which 
are added to the last precept have been a 
cause of offence to many, who, though pro- 
fessing to comprehend it in connexion with 
the sterner morality of the Old ‘Testament, 
have been astonished to find it quoted and 
perpetuated in the New. The argument that 
this affords for the intimate union between the 
morals of the Gospel and of the Mosaic law, 
even on a point on which they were supposed 
most widely to differ, ought not in reason to 
be overlooked ; and this argument is of more 


1 Deut. xii. 32. 2 Prov. xxiv. 17. 3 Ib. xxiv. 29. 
hex es 22. Oibr xxv 21 22: 
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immediate importance as regards the subject 
of this chapter, than the exact meaning of the 
words. To my mind, however, they appear 
less in the light of a motive than of a declara- 
tion, connected with that important principle 
which requires us, as individuals, to leave all 
judgment, all vengeance, to the Lord. The 
Apostle uses these words in immediate con- 
nexion with that declaration of Jehovah, — 


> and on 


‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay ’ 
the same ground he exhorts us to give place 
to wrath, to let it go by, and to live in peace 
with all men. But it would indeed be the 
refinement of wrath and malice to feed our 
enemy merely for the purpose of heaping the 
divine wrath upon him; and there is that 
in the whole spirit of Christianity which for- 
bids us to attach such a revolting interpre- 
tation to the words of the Apostle. But if so, 
why are the very same words to be otherwise 
interpreted when they occur in the Old Tes- 
tament,—these words having been not acci- 
dentally repeated, but evidently quoted with 
assent and approbation in support of his argu- 
ment by St. Paul? Ihave shewn that they 
are borne out in this favourable interpretation 
by other passages of the Old Testament ; and 
therefore, if the Scribes and Pharisees taught 
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the Jews this doctrine, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy,” they found 
it not in the law of God, but in their own cor- 
rupt principles and unwarranted perversions 
of that law. 

If it be admitted, then, as I think it must, 
that our Lord refers in this instance not to 
the word of God, but that which the Scribes 
and Pharisees had falsely taught as such, it 
can hardly be denied that he refers to this 
teaching throughout this part of his discourse. 
And the form of expression he uses seems to 
prove the same fact: ‘Ye have heard that it 
hath been said.” The people were not allowed 
to study the Scriptures for themselves, but 
took their contents on the word of their ig- 
norant and designing teachers. In some in- 
stances, as we have seen, they inculcated that 
as the law, which was not to be found in 
Scripture at all, and was directly opposed to 
it; and though in some others they stated in 
part the letter of the law, they concealed its 
spirit and application, substituting for these 
the false and misguiding traditions of men. 
Our Lord, therefore, says in effect, “* Ye have 
heard from the Scribes and Pharisees that the 
commandment of God runs thus and thus; but 
still you know that. such is not the command- 
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ment of God, but is directly opposed to it;” 
or, “but I tell you that though the letter of 
the law runs thus, its spiritual purport goes 
much farther. So ye have heard that your 
forefathers were commanded to do no murder, 
and that is true; but I tell you that the 
beginnings of murder, violent and causeless 
wrath, come within the meaning of that com- 
mandment and the penalties attached to it. 
Ye are told likewise that the law prohibits 
adultery; but your teachers should go farther, 
and tell you, as I do, that the beginnings of 
adultery, unclean thoughts and desires, are 
equally transgressions of the law with the act 
itself.” 

For all his I am the more persuaded that this is 


recepts . ° 
re tabe the real purport of our Saviour’s discourse, 


st, When I find that his doctrine was not new, 
| but stated with almost equal distinctness in 
the Old Testament. I have already shewn 
how clearly this is the case in respect to the 
duty of forbearance and forgiveness of in- 
juries. We read in the book of Proverbs 
(and it must be remembered that this book, 
treating almost exclusively of moral truths 
and duties, is a high authority on such mat- 
ters, and may fairly be taken as a commen- 
tary on the moral law), “The commandment 
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is a lamp; and the law is light; and re- 
proofs of instruction are the way of life: to 
keep thee from the evil woman, from the flat- 
tery of the tongue of a strange woman. Lust 
not after her beauty in thine heart ; neither let 
her take thee with her eyelids.”! “J made 
a covenant with mine eyes,” says Job; “ why 
then should I look upon a maid?”? ‘ When 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin,”° 
was therefore a truth well known before our 
Saviour pronounced it; and “the lust. of the 
eyes” was manifestly forbidden in “the Law 


and the Prophets” before it was prohibited in 


the Gospel. 

I have not met with a single writer, that 
holds the opinions I am now replying to, who 
does not advance and lay much stress upon 
the repeal of that permissive law of divorce 
which our Saviour informed the Jews Moses 
had given them “for the hardness of their 
hearts.” Most of them, however, have quite 
misstated the case, which St. Augustine has, 
I think, put in its true light in the following 
words: ‘ Non qui precepit dari libellum re- 
pudii hoc precepit, ut uxor dimittatur: sed, 
qui dimiserit, inquit, det illi libellum repudii, 

1 Prov. vi. 23-25. Fob XeEiy. |, 
3 James 1. 15. 4 Johnnie 16: 
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ut iracundiam temerariam projicientis uxorem 
libelli cogitatio temperaret. Qui ergo dimit- 
tendi moram quesierit, significavit, quantum 
potuit duris hominibus, se nolle dissidium.”' 
The great fundamental principle of marriage 
is this: ‘Whom God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” But sin has con 
founded all the relations of man, and | 
dered one exception to this rule 1 
able ; nevertheless, ‘‘in the beginning 
not so.” The same may be said ay 
it was not so:” but they are now permit 
not enjoined, but suffered as the u “ 
able consequences of sin. So it was with the 
question of divorce in the Mosaic ce aes 
man might put away his wife for. ceren 
uncleanness’ (the force of which it is 1 


for us to estimate), or he might sue hi 


' Hom. in Matt. v 

* The commandment is this: ‘‘ When a man hat 
a wife and married her, and it come to pass that s 
no favour in his eyes, because he hath found some 1 
ness in her; then let him write her a bill of divorce 
and give it in her hand, and send her out of his ho 
Deut. xxiv. ]. I need not point out that there is no s 
tion here for that loose habit of divorce which the lice 
ness of the Jews had promoted when our Saviour 
the subject. cy 
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bour before the judge; but in both cases he 
availed himself of the sanction on his own 
responsibility; in both he was to weigh well 
the motives of his conduct ; and the man who 
indulged his caprice or licentiousness at the 
expense oe his unottending wife, or he ho 


legislation being “non solum tollere vitia, 
ti This object 


If the 
Mosaic 
code is 
confined 
to the 
letter, it is 
the most 
imperfect 
in exist- 
ence. 
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case. 
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swearing. 
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the beginnings of evil, the divine Lawgiver had 
been content with the bare prohibition of 
crimes in their matured stages, leaving his 
people to cherish at will the evil passions 
which naturally lead to them. Accordingly 
we infer that such glaring imperfections are 
not to be found in the law of Moses, more 
especially when we see those who lived under 
that law, and of whom we have the divine 
assurance that they lived according to God’s 
will, regulating their hearts by the strictest 
rules of prevention, guarding their lips and 
their thoughts, lest with these they should 
transgress the Lord’s commandments. “I said, 
I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not 
with my tongue: I will keep my mouth with 
a bridle.” ‘Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth ; keep the door of my lips.” David 
knew that “for every idle word” he should 
speak, “he must give account thereof in the 
day of judgment ;” and he had gathered from 
the perfect law of God, as he found it written 
in the Scriptures and on his heart, that precept 
of our Saviour, ‘‘ Let your communication be 


’ 


Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh of evil.”’ “He that 


' Or “of the evil one:” éx rot rovngot. If this be the 
meaning of the words, it is still more clear that all improper. 
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sweareth” and “he that feareth an oath” are 
contrasted in the book of Ecclesiastes; and 
indeed it is quite manifest that simplicity in 
every form, so especially simplicity of speech, 
was known as a rule of duty under the old 
law; and that the irreverent use of oaths, 
rebuked by our Saviour, and which we know 
from contemporary writings to have been very 
prevalent among the Jews, particularly in the 
form of conventional phrases in continual use 
among them, was the offspring of their long 
habitual neglect and ignorance of the law of 
God, not of any defect in that law. 

But it is said, there is undoubtedly some- 
thing new, something peculiar to the spirit of 
the Gospel,’ in that precept, “ Resist not evil : 
and senseless swearing, being diabolical in its nature, and 
essentially wicked, was prohibited by the spirit of the third 
commandment ; and that pious Israelites were conscious of 
the prohibition. 


1 I quote the following passage from Mr. Burgh. ‘“ Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, an ‘ eye for an eye, anda 


tooth for a tooth,’ referring to Ex. xxi. 24. Now, here is a 


principle of strict justice, a law of perfect equity. Yet does 
the Lord allow his disciples to rest in this? No: ‘ But (he 
adds) I say unto you, that ye resist not evil ;’ a precept which 
he proceeds to illustrate (verses 39-42) by various instances 
of the patient suffering of wrong. And why this alteration 
of the law for the Christian ? Because this is the dealing of 
his heavenly Father with him; who is revealed—not as- 


“ Resist 
not evil.’’ 
This com- 
mandment 
not new. 
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but whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” That this 
precept is not to be taken literally is quite ob- 
vious from our Saviour’s own conduct, who, 
when he was smitten by the high-priest’s offi- 
cer, rebuked the man as he deserved. But be 
this commandment as literal as it may, there 
are yet more remarkable passages in “ the 
Law and the Prophets,” which should have 
made this language of our Saviour’s familiar 
to his hearers. “I gave my back to the 
smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked 
off the hair: I hid not my face from shame 
and spitting.”’ ‘He was oppressed, and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: he 
is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he open- 
eth not his mouth.’” Here was an illustration, 


serting his rights, or dealing with his sinful creatures on the 
principles of mere justice and equity, which would have 
ended in the condemnation of the whole world —but in 
grace, of which the character ever is, to overpass the measure 
of justice even to the most deserving.” Burgh, ubi supra. If 
I have been able to shew that this is not ‘‘ an alteration of 
the law for the Christian,’ but a confirmation of it as it 
before existed, all this reasoning, which is very fallacious, 
as assuming that God was not a God of grace to the old 
world, falls at once to the ground. 


ae CF ae 2' Tb hie 
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contained in their most familiar Scriptures, of 
that meek and patient endurance of wrong to 
which our Lord exhorts his people, he himself 
being the living example to whom the prophet 
refers. Nor can it be justly said, that this, 
being the language of prophecy, cannot be 
looked upon as enforcing a duty, or as proving 
that a knowledge of that particular duty ex- 
isted among those for whom it was written. 
Here are words written seven hundred years 
and more before our Saviour’s birth, descrip- 
tive of the character of the Messiah, and un- 
derstood in that application by the Jews them- 
selves. It describes the conduct of a meek 
and patient sufferer, and is written by one 
who is living, to a people who are living, under 
the Mosaic law. They receive it as part of 
their inspired writings, read it in their syna- 
gogues, and in profession at least approve this 
description of a character, the conformity of 
which to their own law, and the perfection of 
which, as that of their promised Messiah, they 
would be the first to acknowledge. But Jere- 
miah, speaking of a merely human sufferer, 
uses words almost identical with those of our 
Saviour. ‘It is good,” he says, “that a man 
should both hope and quietly wait for the sal- 
vation of the Lord. It is good for a man that 
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he bear the yoke in his youth. He sitteth 
alone and keepeth silence, because he hath 
borne it upon him. He putteth his mouth 
in the dust; if so be there may be hope. He 
giveth his cheek to him that smiteth him: he is 
filled full with reproach.”' The spirit of this 
passage is entirely that of the Gospel precept. 
The Christian, knowing that his portion is not 
in this life, and assured of the faithfulness of 
God, “who will not suffer him to be tempted 
above that he is able,” is called upon rather 
to bear with the malice of evil men, and wait 
the Lord’s time for delivering him; receiving 
persecution as a token of his heavenly Father's 
chastening love, than requite evil with evil, 
and feed, by retaliation, the violent passions of 
his natural heart. And I know no other con- 
struction that can be put upon these words 
of the prophet, which might therefore stand 
part of the Gospel, as the Christian’s rule of 
life, equally well with any passage of similar 
tendency to be found in the New Testament. 
But this language of the prophets Bishop 
Taylor calls ‘the dawning of the evangelical 
light.” Upon what object, I would ask, was 
that light thrown, from whence was it derived, 
and when was it first vouchsafed to the Church 


1 Lam. iii. 2 1 Cor. x. 13. 
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of God? David was not less favoured with 
this evangelical light than the prophets; but 
he declared the law of God was the light of 
his feet and the lamp of his path. The veil 
of sin had eclipsed the light of that sun from 
the vast majority of his countrymen; but his 
was not the only heart from which the veil 
had been removed by the teaching of the Holy 
Ghost. There was at all times ‘‘a remnant 
according to the election of grace,” “seven 
thousand men who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal ;” and their religion was not different 
from David’s, his was not different from that 
of the prophets. This “ evangelical light” is 
not pretended to have been a revelation of 
future events, or of mysteries which all were 
not concerned to know ; but of the saving truths 
of religion, of those truths by the reception of 
which alone a man can be saved; and unless 
it can be shewn that there was one method of 
salvation for the prophets and another for the 
people, I cannot believe that the former were 
enlightened on the great truths of the Gospel, 
while that light was denied to the less promi- 
nent believer. | 

I have endeavoured, in the foregoing re- 
marks, to shew that our Lord, in his sermon 
on the mount, did not intend, as many sup- 
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pose, to alter the moral law of Moses, but 
merely to elucidate its spirit, which the teach- 
ing of the Pharisees had greatly obscured.’ 
I should be sorry to think I had strained a 
single point, or that I should seem to have en- 
deavoured, by “violence or artificial chains,” 
or other ‘ devices,” to draw from the law of 
God a meaning it never intended. I quite 
allow that “a law drawn from a law must be 
evidently and apparently in the bowels of it 
before such extraction ; or else 1t must not be 
obtruded as the sentence and intendment of 
the lawgiver.”’ But then it is also true, that 
‘‘ whatsoever is equivalent to the instance of 
the law is also within its sanction and consti- 


1 It might, perhaps, have furthered the design I have 
kept in view throughout these pages, if I had examined the 
precepts of the Decalogue seriatim, and had shewn (as it is 
easy to do) that they must all be allowed as wide a scope 
as the particular commandments instanced by our Saviour. 
But this task has been performed by so many able hands, 
and among others by Bishop Taylor himself, that I refrain 
from protracting my observations with this inviting exposi- 
tion. I would only refer to 'T'aylor’s commentary on the De- 
calogue, and ask whether, on the principles of interpretation 
he has himself laid down, the sense he has drawn from these 
commandments does not convey the legitimate acceptation 
of them as they were intended to be received by the Israel- 
ites? (Vide Taylor’s Life of Christ, 11. 10.) 

2 Duc. Dub. d. ii. ¢. iis rule 3. 
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tution. For thus laws are extended on all 
hands: the same law that forbids murder for- 
bids cruel thoughts and violent anger, what- 
soever tempts to murder, or is the beginning 
of it, or is in the natural progression towards 
it;”' and that ‘‘ God forbade some sins, that 
others, which are their foul issues, might be 
strangled in the womb.”? J want no further 
admissions than these; for they shew that our 
Saviour’s precepts were no more than a fair 
and reasonable exposition of the old law. 

But why are we to pay any attention to the 
precepts of the Old Testament, since the Gos- 
pel conveys at least as much moral instruction, 
and that under a clearer form, with stronger 


1 «Tf an imperious foolish woman, by a continual in- 
quietude, by her evil nature and a vexatious spirit, so dis- 
turb her husband’s quiet, and the ease of his soul, and the 
comforts of his life, that he also loses his health; she is not 
only guilty of the violation of the laws of love, and duty, 
and meekness, by which she is bound to God and to her 
husband, but is guilty of murder, and high impiousness, and 
uncharitableness, according to the degree of the mischief 
which she sees impressed and growing upon him.” ‘“ He 
is directly felo de se, who, by lust, brings upon himself the 
rottenness of life, far worse than the putrefaction of the 
grave.” (Taylor’s Life of Christ, ii. 10.) Nothing can be 
more true than this; yet it is only to be gathered by reason- 
able inference from the letter even of the Christian law. 

2 Duc. Dub, b. ii. c. iii. rule 4. 
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sanctions? On exactly the same grounds the 
Old Testament was rejected by one of the 
worst of the heretical sects in the early ages of 
the Church. ‘ Quare non accipis ‘Testamen- 
tum Vetus? Quia et omne vas plenum super- 
fusa non recipit sed effundit. Proinde et Ju- 
dei ex preoccupatione Moyseos, ‘Testamento 
Veteri satiati respuerunt Novum.”'  Inde- 
pendently of the inexpediency of wantonly re- 
jecting the means which have been given us 
for the animation of our faith, and the in- 
struction of our souls in righteousness, if the 
law of Moses were laid aside and forgotten, 
Christian ethics and human legislation would 
lose their safest landmarks: the speculations 
of moral philosophy, which are now confined 
to abstract questions, would soon be extended 
to the practical duties of life; and truths 
which the tables of stone, with their plain un- 
questionable decrees, have set at rest for ever, 
would readily be turned, “by the sleight of 
men and cunning craftiness” of Satan, into 
questions of debate, if those records of the will 
of God were removed from among us. And 
to those (and they are not few) who study the 
prophetic and other writings of the Old Tes- 
tament, while they neglect and thereby cast 


' Faustus the Manichean, ap. Lardner. 
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silent contempt upon the books of Moses, I 
would venture (though with caution) to say, 
that it were better with the Sadducees to re- 
ject the whole of the rest of the ancient canon, 
and retain the Pentateuch, than to throw away 
the law, and study only the prophets. I look 
upon the one as the fountain from which the 
other, in a great measure, flows; and if it 
were reverent (which it is not) to draw com- 
parisons between different parts of the word 
of God, I should say that that portion of it 
in which he made the first written revelation 
of his most holy will to mankind, has more 
weight than any other part but that which has 
given us the still more excellent revelation of 
Jesus Christ and the doctrines of his Cross. 
But this language of comparison is dangerous 
and painful; and I gladly fall back upon my 
former position, that the Holy Scriptures must 
be taken as a whole to be rightly appreciated. 

An additional reflection by which the study 
of the Old Testament may be urged, is one 
which also seems, when taken with other con- 
siderations, to identify its moral precepts with 
those of the New. Jesus Christ himself, the 
eternal Adyos, was the channel of conveying 
the moral law to the Israelites, and appeared 
at various times, anticipating his incarnation, 
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to the patriarchs and prophets in the Old 
Testament. ‘There are occasions, as that of 
Jacob’s wrestling, Abraham’s entertainment of 
angels, and others, when the personal appear- 
ance of Christ as the Angel of the Covenant 
can hardly be disputed. The Jewish exposi- 
tors admitted Memra, or the Word, to have 
been the Being who spoke face to face with 
Moses, and gave him the law on Mount Sinai; 
and the Fathers of our Church affirm the 
same. ‘Thus Tertullian says, ‘‘ Christus sem- 
per egit in Dei patris nomine, ipse ab initio 
conversatus est et congressus cum patriarchis 
et prophetis.” ‘‘ Christus ad colloquia semper 
descendit ab Adam usque ad patriarchas et 
prophetas in visione, in somno, in speculo, in 
eenigmate, ordinem suum preestruens ab initio 
semper, et Deus interim cum hominibus con- 
versatus est non alius quam Sermo qui caro 
erat futurus.” Ido not argue that this is in 
itself conclusive evidence of the unity of the 
two revelations in respect to their moral pre- 
cepts; but it greatly tends, in my mind, to 
strengthen the other testimony to that point. 
And though no part of the word of God should 
need any other recommendation than its. own 
undoubted inspiration, by being thus identi- 
fied with Christ the head of the Church and 
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the Mediator of our better Covenant, the Old 
Testament Scriptures may perhaps be more 
strongly commended to the attention and affec- 
tions of certain Christians, who are too prone 
to neglect them. 

Finally, I would have it considered by 
those Christians who discard or slight the 
moral law of the Old Testament on the ground 
of the imperfection of its precepts, and their 
discrepancy with those of the New, that this 
supposed discrepancy was used, in an early age 
of the Church, by one of the bitterest enemies 
the Gospel ever knew, as a weapon against 
Christianity itself.' And if it could be ad- 
mitted to exist,—if 1t could be proved to me 
that one precept of the moral law delivered by 
God to the Israelites was otherwise than per- 
fect in its morality, or left any thing to be 
added by the Gospel to make it so,—I must 
confess, my own faith in the doctrines of the 
Gospel would be shaken to its foundations. 
If the one, the law of Moses, was a mere law 
of expediency, I should feel no confidence that 
the other was not a law of expediency like- 


wise. Instead of seeing in the law of God “a 


1 Origen’s triumphant vindication of Christianity from 
the attacks of Celsus may be consulted with reference to 
the subject of this section: lib. vil. § 18-25. 
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lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path,” 
I should look upon it as a perplexing, unstable 
thing ; and avoiding the revelations of Scrip- 
ture, I should seek in the light of nature and 
of conscience that guide to duty which my un- 
derstanding requires. But for this, God be 
praised, there is no necessity. I have, in com- 
mon with all who will enjoy it, the light of the 
moral law shining in all its fulness before me; 
[I see it sanctioned, upheld, magnified by Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles; and I rejoice in the 
privilege of obeying it as the rule of my life 
and practice, so far as the grace of God en- 
ables me to do so. Such, I have no doubt, 
are the feelings and experience of many, who 
grieve, like myself, to see Christians endea- 
vouring to exalt one part of God’s word by 
depreciating another, and cherishing in the 
nineteenth century of the Church of Christ 
the Gnostic errors of the first. 

Neither the law of Moses nor the law of 
the Gospel has declared in terms the whole 
duty of man under all the varied circumstances 
in which he may be placed. I have already 
stated that this minuteness of detail was nei- 
ther attainable nor necessary. ‘he one fol- 
lows out very extensively the precepts of the 
other ; but still much is left for the enlightened 
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conscience to supply in respect to the daily 
moral duties of life. All, therefore, that can 
be said of the Mosaic law may be said of the 
precepts of the New Testament, its correct- 
ness only differing in degree; viz. that in the 
application of the law as a rule of conduct we 
have need of still further instruction as to the 
nature of its demands upon our obedience. In 
the one as in the other, by following the letter, 
we are sometimes liable to be misled; in the 
one as in the other, “the letter killeth, but 
the spirit maketh alive.” 


The doc- 
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CHAPTER V. 


MOTIVES TO OBEDIENCE THE SAME IN THE OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 


I wave had occasion to notice an argument 
brought forward in disparagement of the law of 
Moses, namely, that it was accompanied only 
by temporal promises, and might therefore be 
reasonably expected to give way to one esta- 
blished on more spiritual encouragements. 
The argument is manifestly futile for the pur- 
pose it 1s intended to serve, even if it were true 
as a matter of fact; for with what reason can 
the essential character of the law be said to 
depend upon the terms in which it is revealed 
or enforced? Nevertheless, it is convenient 
to consider whether this statement, supported 
by such authority as that of Grotius, Le Clerc, 
Warburton, Taylor, and others, is really true 
or not. Socinians would have it so, that they 
may have wherewith to exalt Christ above 
Moses, and yet deny his divinity ; which those 
would do well to remember who, in a false zeal 
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for the honour of the Gospel, or a misappre- 
hension of its spirit, or in their anxiety to es- 
tablish erroneous but rooted opinions, are ready 
to bring any contempt upon the institutions of 
_ Moses, provided, by means of contrast, they 
may exalt the character of the new dispensa- 
tion. 

‘The first great cause of a universal im- 
piety,” says Bishop Taylor, “is, that at first 
God made no promises of heaven ; he had not 
propounded any glorious reward, to be as an 
argument to support the superior faculty against 
the inferior; that is, to make the will choose 
the best and leave the worst, and to be as a re- 
ward for suffering contradiction.” “It was not 
so much wonder that, when Adam had no pro- 
mises made to enable him to contest his na- 
tural concupiscence, he should strive to make 
his condition better by the devil’s promises. 
If God had been pleased to have promised to 
him the glories he, hath promised to us, it is 
not to be supposed he had fallen so easily. 
But he did not; and so he fell, and all the 
world followed his example, and most upon this 
account ; till it pleased God, after he had tried 
the world with temporal promises, and found 
them also insufficient, to finish the work of his 
graciousness, and to cause us to be born anew 
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by the revelations and promises of Jesus 
Christ.” That no revelation of another state 
of existence was made to our first parents in 
Paradise, is an assumption which I think it 
would be difficult to maintain either from 
Scripture or from reason. From the silence 
of Scripture upon the subject, literally no proof 
can be adduced; for what do we know of the 
life and condition of Adam and Eve in the 
garden of Eden, beyond the facts that they 
were very happy, that they enjoyed the privi- 
lege of familiar intercourse with their Maker, 
that a commandment of easy observance was 
laid upon them, that they listened to the 
temptations of the devil in the form of a ser- 
pent, disobeyed that easy injunction, and fell ? 
This account of their condition is manifestly 
incomplete, and embraces only those points 
which were necessary to the main design of 
the sacred historian, viz. to acquaint mankind 
with the state in which they were formed in 
the person of their first father, and of their 
fall from that state through his transgression. 
To declare, then, as a fact, that Adam knew 
nothing of the immortality of his soul, —that 
he had not before his eyes the glorious pro- 


' Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, chap. vi. § 4. 
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spect of an eternal interest in God, as the con- 
sequence of his continued obedience,—is at 
least to assert what is not found in Scripture. 
And taking nothing for granted for which I 
do not find a warrant in the word of God, I 
shall not assert that he had this knowledge ; 
but I think the balance of reason is in favour 
of this conjecture. The only argument brought 
against it is, that ‘if God had been pleased 
to have promised him the glories he hath pro- 
mised to us, it is not to be supposed he had 
fallen so easily.” But when we see countless 
thousands go down to the grave, rejecting the 
offers of salvation made to them in the Gospel, 
though eternal life is set before them as a free 
unpurchased inheritance, we must admit that 
Adam likewise, notwithstanding that he fell 
“‘so easily,” may have known, if not fully, yet 
at least as well as we do, the reward that is 
laid up for those who “live righteously and 


99] 


godly in this present world.”’ I am not one of 
those who conceive the state of our first parents. 
to have been one of perfect intelligence; but 
I would not have their knowledge reduced to 
- the level of the brutes that perish ; nor can I 


conceive that even the measure of light which 


1 Titus ii. 12. 
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is possessed by the most heathenish and de- 
graded of our species was denied to them,— 
that while they talked with the Almighty face 
to face, they knew nothing, felt nothing, be- 
yond the aspirations of time; that their happy 
estate was no better than the sensual paradise 
of Mahomet; that the only hope set before 
them was the undisturbed indulgence of their 
appetites, and an undisputed dominion over 
the rest of the creation. Certainly, these are 
the only promises recorded in the brief history 
of man before the fall; but (Gif not from the 
nature of the case) from the threatening of 
death as the punishment of disobedience, we 
are bound to infer the promise of life as the 
reward of obedience ; and if of life, then of 
eternal life, the only question bemg whether 
that eternity was to be passed in heaven or 
upon earth. Now, that it was not designed 
that man should continue for ever in the state 
of existence in which he was formed, or at least 
an inhabitant of this lower world, I think must 
be abundantly apparent. ‘The first command- 
ment he received was, ‘‘increase and multiply, 


’ 


and replenish the earth ;” and unless it were 
intended at a future time to withdraw that 
command, which is a supposition inconsistent 


with the natural constitution of man, we must 
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believe, considering the limited extent of the 
globe, that it was designed from time to time 
to remove the human species to another sphere. 
And the one prohibitory commandment that 
Adam received, with the penalty attached to 
it, shewed so plainly that his life upon earth 
was one of probation, that I cannot imagine 
his being ignorant of the fact, or’ failing to 
draw the reasonable inference from it, viz. 
that his present condition was not to last for 
ever. 

The expression, ‘‘man became a living 
soul,”’ has usually, and very rationally, been 
supposed to idicate the immortality of that 
spirit which God poured into the inanimate 
form of man at his creation. But Bishop 
Warburton, so far from allowing this inter- 
pretation, would rather infer from it that the 
soul was mortal; or at least maintains that 
the expression may signify a mortal being, and 
was so understood by the apostle, in that text, 
«The first Adam was made a living soul; the 
last was made a quickening spirit.”” “ Here,” 
he says, ‘‘ we find the apostle is so far from 
understanding any immortality in this account 
of Moses’ creation, that he opposes the mortal, 
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animal Adam to the immortal-making Spirit 
of Christ.”’ But this is clearly a misappre- 
hension of the apostle’s meaning. ‘The con- 
trast he draws is between the natural life re- 
ceived through the first Adam, and the spi- 
ritual life derived from the second. ‘The just 
shall live by faith in Christ, and to them he 
is a quickening spirit; but not to the unjust 
likewise. Their immortality will be in virtue 
of the natural life they have derived from their 
Creator through Adam; for in no sense what- 
ever can it be said that Christ is a quickening, 
or immortal-making Spirit to any but those 
who believe in him. It is not to be supposed, 
therefore, that the apostle should throw any 
doubt upon the immortality of the first Adam, 
while speaking of the general resurrection. It 
appears to me that these words must either re- 
fer to the immortality of the soul, or be admit- 
ted to be strangely superfluous and unworthy 
of the majestic conciseness of the history. If 
all the information to be conveyed to us was the 
fact of man having been called into existence, I 
think we may assume, from the general charac- 
ter of the narrative, that 1t would have been 
stated in fewer terms; and I know not what 
more was wanted for this purpose, than the 
1 Div. Leg. vi. 3. 
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statement that ‘the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground.” But whereas it is said 
that the breath which constituted the life of 
man was breathed into his nostrils by God him- 
self, and that in consequence of this breathing, 
man became a living soul—terms of a very em- 
phatic kind, which are not used in respect to 
the rest of the animal creation, who neverthe- 
less share in common with man the faculty of 
breathing, and the other functions of natural 
life—I cannot but infer that the life here men- 
tioned is something different from that of infe- 
rior animals: and wherein does the life of man 
(independently of his reasoning faculties, which 
it is not pretended that this text refers to) dif- 
fer from that of brutes, unless it be that -the 
one is subject to extinction, which the other is 
not? If, then, the immortality of the soul be 
revealed in this passage, it could only have 
been made known to the Israelites as a motive 
to holiness, and to a due preparation for eter- 


nity. or this is the necessary tendency of 


such knowledge, however attained, whether by 
the light of reason or revelation. Give man 
a knowledge on the one hand of the shortness 
of his life in this world, and the eternity of 
his existence in another, and unless he ban- 
ishes the awful fact from his recollection, he 
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cannot fail of being led to reflect on the ne- 
cessity of preparing for a future state. 

The narrative of the two brothers, Cain 
and Abel, seems to me clearly to indicate, and 
to have been intended to indicate, that the 
rewards of the righteous are resefved for ano- 
ther and better state of existence; and I do 
not see how the Israelites, as men of intelli- 
gence, much more those who sought the teach- 
ing of God’s Spirit, could fail to make this_ 
application of the story. The narrative is this: 
The two brothers were men of totally opposite 
characters, one meek as the flocks he tended, 
the other rude as the clod he tilled. The one 
loved God, the other plainly loved neither God 
norman. ‘They both went out to offer sacri- 
fice, and the offering of one was accepted, that 
of the other was refused ; evidently marking 
God’s approbation of the former, and his dis- 
pleasure against the latter. But what was the 
meaning of these tokens of the divine wrath 
and approval? what promise was conveyed by 
the one, or what result was to follow upon the 
other? ‘The acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice was 
in itself no reward, and the rejection of Cain’s 
no punishment: they must have indicated 
something future, and if so, what was it? The 
immediate consequence of Abel’s sacrifice was 
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his murder ; while, at the same time, length of 
days was secured, by the promise of God, to 
his assassin.- Where, then, was Abel’s reward ? 
where the punishment of Cain? The latter, 
it may be said, went forth a miserable man, 
and lived a protracted life of wretchedness, and 
was thus sufficiently punished. But I know no 
reason to think he was wretched, independent 
of the fear of future vengeance : he lived to see 
his posterity of many generations flourishing 
and powerful, the founders of arts and of cities; 
he was one of those persons whose ‘inward 
thought is, that their houses shall continue for 
ever, and their dwelling-places to all genera- 
tions; who call their lands after their own 
names ;”' and unless he was haunted, as I 
doubt not he was, by the remembrance of the 
curse of God that was upon him, and by the 
reflection that sooner or later he must appear 
before his Maker to answer for his brother’s 
blood, he had cause to go down to the grave 
in complacency, and scoff at the justice and 
power of his Creator. Where was Abel all 
this time? While his brother was enjoying so 
much temporal prosperity, and that length of 
days which we are told was the main promise 
offered to the saints of old, the “righteous 
Ye Pss xlixstht. 
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Abel” was lying in the grave, and for aught 
the Israclites were informed, was beyond the 
reach of all reward, in a state of pure annihi- 
lation. How could men in their supposed con- 
dition argue upon such a case as this? ‘The 
most believing must have had some misgivings 
as to the justice of God and the certainty of 
the reward held out as the consequence of their 
obedience ; while the scoffers would have had 
reasons too plausible for rejecting the law and 
promises of Jehovah. They saw the long life 
which was promised only to the just bestowed 
upon the wicked, with all the accompaniments 
of temporal prosperity ; while the righteous 
was cut off in the midst of his days, and sent 
to his grave, none helping him. I cannot for 
a moment believe that the Israelites were left 
under the false impression that the portion of 
the righteous was in this life only, with such 
an obvious instance to the contrary standing 
at the very head of the book of the law. 

And what could they have thought of the 
translation of Enoch? ‘And Enoch walked 
with God; and he was not: for God took him.” 
Because this good man walked in the ways of 
the Lord, God curtailed his life upon earth, 
and took him away to heaven. Enoch lived 
but 365 years; while of the other patriarchs 
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mentioned with him, to the uprightness of 
whose life we have no express testimony, not 
one lived less than eight centuries. This ser- 
vant of God, then, was cut-off in the prime of 
life; for what reason? because he had done 
any thing worthy of death? No, but because 
he walked with God, and because God loved 
him. How could the Israelites reconcile this 
account with the idea that length of days was 
the chief reward of the righteous? If this 
extraordinary supposition were true, we must 
believe that, in order to give to the rewards 
of time their full effect as encouragements to 
obedience, the knowledge of a future state was 
not only not revealed, but studiously concealed 
and banished from the thoughts of the people of 
Israel: it must, in fact, have been made penal 
to entertain a suspicion of the truth that the 
rewards of time were not all that God had 
reserved for those who obeyed him. For, let a 
man’s mind be possessed with the anticipation 
of a future state, and the things of this life 
must sink into comparative insignificance. He 
who looks to live hereafter, will learn, in pro- 
portion to the intensity with which he realises 
this anticipation, to despise all perishable 
things when held out to him as motives of 
action. And unless the individual who should 
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have arrived at this amount of knowledge were 
of the number of those favoured few, to whom 
it is admitted the truth was made known by 
God himself, he must be said to have been cut 
off from all motives to obedience whatever. 
Make Socrates, for instance, a member of the 
Jewish community, and suppose him to have 
had just so much light as his reason attained 
in respect to a future world (and no more); 
what motives could he have had to obey the 
law of Moses? As for riches, he would have 
said, I despise them; for long life, I do not 
desire it; for suffering, [am able to bear it, 
for I know it must have an end; for death, it 
is what I long for, as the passage to immor- 
tality. So neither the promises nor the threats 
of the Mosaic dispensation would have ope- 
rated upon his mind; and his knowledge, 
such as it was, of a future state of existence, 
would have been to him a stumbling-block and 
acrime. But, indeed, it is a truth that the 
powers of darkness themselves cannot entirely 
shut out from the mind of man, however 
greatly they may pervert and deface it. I 
have heard the dying heathen avow his belief 
in the immortality of the soul ; I have seen the 
most untutored savage declare in practice his 
testimony to the same truth by the burial of 
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his dead, and the invocation of the departed 
spirit ; and can I believe that they were more 
enlightened than the chosen people of God, on 
a point which involves all that is most dear and 
important to man? The Hindu, who is well 
versed in his Shasters, will discourse to you for 
hours, in his own way, on the rewards of the 
righteous and the punishment of the wicked 
in another world: if the doctrine, therefore, of 
Warburton, Grotius,. and ‘Taylor be true, then 


that man has derived, from the filthiest source - 


of wickedness and folly that exists in the world, 
purer and more useful incentives to holiness 
than the Israelites could gather from the in- 
structions of Jehovah himself,—those instruc- 
tions consisting, let it be remembered, not only 
in the declaration of temporal laws adapted to 
a particular nation, but also in a revelation 
of the whole duty of man as a moral and re- 
sponsible creature ! 

On these grounds, I refuse to believe that 
“the promises of Moses’ law, in which the 
whole obedience was established, and for which 
it was exacted, were wholly temporal, and re- 
lated to this life:’! and I believe, notwith- 
standing the sophisms with which Warburton 


! Taylor, Duc. Dub. 1. ii. c. 2. 
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would explain the text away, that when the 
Lord commanded his people to ‘keep his 
statutes and judgments, which if a man do, he 
shall live in them,”! he did promise eternal life 
to all who obeyed the precepts of the law. If 
I were to go into the question at large, it would 
be necessary to follow into many details one of 
the most elaborate works of sophistry and dog- 
matism combined in our language.? But this 


1 Lev. xviii. 5. 

2 No writer can be more earnest than the author of the 
Divine Legation in proving what is here stated, that the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments is a necessary 
part of every form of religion that does, or ever did, exist, 
save only that of the Israelites; and, moreover, that no 
social system can hold together without it: and this is the 
whole stay of his argument; for if this doctrine was omit- 
ted in the law of Moses, it clearly proves (as he contends) 
that the fabric of the Jewish polity was sustained by a 
special Providence. But how that which would be justly 
considered a great and fundamental blunder in any other 
system of laws, should be a competent proof of the divinity 
of the Mosaic code, I cannot imagine. Might not infidels, 
with much shew of reason, lay hold of this opinion and say, 
that to this omission is to be attributed all the misdoings 
of the Israelites, and the final dissolution of their national 
institutions? But the other writers who maintain the same 
doctrine do not account for it in the same way ; the only 
reason they can see for the omission, is the imperfection of 
the law; and to them the arguments in the text are more 
particularly directed. 
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would occupy too large a portion of our at- 
tention with a point which, after all, is not a 
fundamental one, and in which the vast majo- 
rity of Christians are agreed. The whole of 
the Old Testament Scriptures teem with proofs 
that the hopes of the enlightened Israelites 
were not confined to things which perish in the 
using ; that they felt the vanity of this present 
world, and of all the good it can offer; that 
“‘they desired a better country” even than the 
rich land of Canaan, “that is, a heavenly.” 
This is the testimony of St. Paul, and is the 
only ground on which it is possible to ac- 
count satisfactorily for the faith and patient 
continuance in well-doing manifested by the 
saints of the Old Testament. It would be an 
obvious absurdity to say that the Israelites had 
life and immortality as plainly revealed to them 
as we have. But if the letter of our revelation 
is clearer than theirs, they had the same Holy 
Spirit that we have, to open the difficulties 
of Scripture and assist them to a spiritual dis- 
cernment of the mind of God. In all ages, it 
is true that ‘the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God; for they are 
foolishness unto him: neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
af Copan Tay 
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Therefore David, conscious of his inability to 
fathom the truths of Scripture without the 
divine assistance, exclaims, ‘“‘ Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out 
of thy law.”’ No wonder, then, that the types 
and promises of the law were as a sealed book 
to the unbelieving Israelites. They could only 
be spiritually discerned by those who sought 
the aid of the Spirit; and for the rest, as 
the faithless in the desert could not enter into 
the promised land ‘‘ because of unbelief,” so 
could not they penetrate the veil which was 
over the face of Moses, because they had no 
mind to do so. It would be well if it could 
not be said, that with some persons, ‘ until 
this day remaineth the same veil untaken away 
in the reading of the Old Testament.” If in 
the appointment of the Sabbath, and the pro- 
mise of a land flowing with milk and honey, 
the Israelites could not trace the prospect of 
that eternal rest that ‘‘remaineth for the 
people of God ;”’ if in the daily sacrifices for 
sin they were unable to discern their need of a 
Saviour, or the promise of a real atonement ; 
if in the paschal offering they could see no 
traces of “the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world ;” nor any thing symbolical in the 


1 Ps. cxix. 18. 2 Heb. iv. 9. 
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scape-goat annually sent into the wilderness 
laden with the sins of the people,—St. Paul 
accounts for their blindness by informing us 
that, though the Gospel was preached unto 
them as well as to us, ‘‘ the word preached did 
not profit them, not being mixed with faith in 
them that heard it.’ In the same way, how 
many Christians are ignorant of some of the 
surest truths of the Gospel; many because they 
never consider them at all, others who consider 
them only by the help of their own under- 
standing.’ 


! Bishop Warburton denies that any thing the pro- 
phets may say on the subject of a future state can be fairly 
taken into account. If they merely spoke of it in the terms 
of obscure prophecy, there might be some weight in the 
Bishop’s argument; but there is a passage in Isaiah which 
cannot be considered in the light of prophecy, or of an es- 
pecial revelation to that inspired writer. Speaking of the 
deliverance of the Church from her enemies, he uses the 
following language (xxvi. 14-19): ‘‘ They are dead, they 
shall not live; they are deceased, they shall not rise. ‘Thy 
dead men shall live ; together with my dead body shall they 
arise (or, my dead bodies shall arise). Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust ; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out the dead.’’ On which passage 
Bishop Lowth remarks : ‘‘ The deliverance of the people of ' 
God from a state of the lowest depression is explained by 
images plainly taken from the resurrection of the dead. It 
appears from hence, that the doctrine of the resurrection of 
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There is another observation which I may 
make before I pass on; which is, that if the 
promises and hopes held out to the Israelites 
were only of a temporal kind, then their no- 
tions in respect to the promised Messiah were 
not only natural and justifiable, but almost un- 
avoidable. Having before them the promise 
of great temporal prosperity, having had their 
minds continually led to such considerations 
by the encouragements of the law, and never 
having had a more spiritual standard given 
them by which to form their expectations, 
it is not surprising if they thought of their 
promised King as a great temporal deliverer ; 
and that they rather leant to those parts of 
the prophetic writings which seemed to coun- 
tenance this idea, than to others which ap- 
peared to contradict it. I need not waste a 
word to prove that no such allowance was 
made by our Lord himself for their ignorance; 
and that so far from having this palliation, or 


the dead was at that time a popular and common doctrine; 
for an image which is assumed to express or represent any 
thing in the way of allegory or metaphor, whether poetical 
or prophetical, must be an image commonly known and un- 
derstood, otherwise it will not answer the purpose for which 
it is assumed.” If this be true, from whence could the Is- 
raelites have derived their knowledge of the doctrine but 
from the law of Moses ? 
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any other, it was the crowning wickedness of 
all, and the one which lost them all the be- 
nefits of Christ’s advent, that they looked for 
temporal advantages where they should only 
have expected spiritual. ‘* Was this (asks an 
eloquent writer) the expectation of the fathers 
of old? Is this that which they desired, prayed 
for, longed for, esteeming all the glory of their 
present enjoyments as nothing in comparison of 
it? What is in this Messiah, that he should 
be the hope and desire of all nations? Did 
God set him forth as the great effect of his 
love, grace, goodness, and faithfulness towards 
them, and then bring forth a military king, 
in whose exploits they were not at all to be 
concerned ? Was the church zm travail for so 
many generations to bring forth this fighter ? 
Had they no eye of old unto spiritual and 
eternal things in the promise of the Messiah? 
Do these thoughts suit the faith, hope, prayers, 
and expectations of the church of old? Do 
they answer any one promise of God concern- 
ing him ?”’ Assuredly not. The first promise 
of the Messiah, that which most distinctly de- 
clares his character and his office, was made 
to Adam at the fall. No sooner had the ne- 
cessity for a spiritual Redeemer arisen, than 
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such a Redeemer was immediately promised. 
It was impossible to mistake the cause of the 
promise, so close did it follow upon the need 
that called for it. Sin had been brought into 
the world, and death by sin; and a Saviour 
was straightway promised, by whom both 
death and sin should be overcome. In this 
light the faithful received the promise; and 
they rejoiced in it as their comfort in afflic- 
tion, their strength in their conflict with sin, 
their encouragement to persevering obedience, 
their one satisfying hope at all times. In this . 
sense Christ was “the Consolation of Israel ;” 
and in this character the aged Simeon, and 
others of like piety, waited for the Messiah, 
and found him. They looked not for honour, 
and riches, and temporal prosperity from the 
reign of their expected King, or Simeon would 
not have been so ready to depart when he 
had but seen the infant Messiah. ‘* Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace 
according to thy word ; for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” His interest in that salvation 
was already secured; but, in common with all 
the faithful Israelites, he had a pious longing 
to see the author of it in the flesh ; and he saw 
him, and was glad. , 

Thus, then, without further argument, we 
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may confidently affirm, that in these great 
points, viz. the promise of salvation from the 
consequences and power of sin by means of 
the atonement of Jesus Christ, the hope of 
eternal life and the fear of eternal death, the 
motives to obedience given to the Israelites 
and to ourselves are the same; for I need not, 
of course, pause a moment to shew that these 
truths are revealed in the Gospel. Doubtless 
there is a sternness and inflexibility in the let- 
ter of the law better suited to the thunders of 
Mount Sinai than to the gracious character 
of our Immanuel; and we, who live under 
the mild influence of the Gospel, have cause 
to be thankful that our lot was not cast un- 
der that dispensation, in which the terrors of 
God's justice met the sinner more promi- 
nently than the encouragement of his mercy. 
We have reason to be thankful that, while 
the most favoured of the saints of old could 
only see the promises dimly and afar off, we 
have witnessed the accomplishment of the 
greatest of them, and have received tenfold as 
much light as they had regarding the rest. 
Having those superior advantages, we can 
only turn them to profit by using them as 
additional inducements to: obedience. 
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But it is easy to shew still farther how 
strikingly the two revelations agree in respect 
to the motives and means of obedience. And 
though, as I said before, the spiritual charac- 
ter of a law cannot in reason be said to depend 
on the motives by which it is enforced, yet 
when we see certain striking principles per- 
vading both dispensations alike, and these pe- 
culiar to the divine government, it 1s pro tanto 
an intimation of unity, and therefore worthy of 
attention in connexion with the subject we are 
considering. 

There are two classes of motives common to 
the Law and the Gospel, each pointing to the 
same mark, that of holy obedience, and both 
competent to that end; but one founded on 
eternal principles, worthy of the highest con- 
dition to which the soul of man can attain; the 
other fitted to our state as fallen creatures, 
having reference chiefly to the consequences 
of our fall, to wants and circumstances which 
have arisen out of our altered condition. As 
man goes on to perfection, these last are gra- 
dually superseded, and he learns to love obe- 
dience for its own sake, the commandments 
of God for the sake of Him who commanded 
them. As the law was “a schoolmaster to 
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bring us to Christ,” so all the promises of 
God’s word, all the motives we derive from 
our moral instincts, all our hopes, all our fears, 
so far as they are given us as inducements to 
holiness, are but the training, the radevyayla, 
by which we shall be brought to acknowledge 
God in all our actions, to make his will the all 
in all of our obedience. I do not quarrel with 
those who tell us we are guided to our duty by 
a moral sense, by an instinctive apprehension 
of the essential difference of human actions, 
by reason, and by a hundred other influences, 
as well as by a knowledge of the divine will. 
Our present obedience is no doubt a composite 
thing ; but this is only a proof how greatly sin 
has confounded the proper order of God’s moral 
government. It is not by these motives that a 
child is led to obedience; yet “of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Proud spirits may find 
it hard to acknowledge the excellence of pas- 
sive obedience; but if we consider the infinite 
superiority of the divine goodness and intellect 
to our own, the immeasurable distance between 
his capacity to judge of the fitness of things 
and any moral sense that we may be indued with, 
we ought to see the policy, if not the duty, of 
resigning our judgments to the simplest sub- 
mission, without a single question or com- 
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plaint. It was by seeking to establish an 
independent knowledge of good and evil that 
our first parents fell: we may believe, there- 
fore, that before they took this fatal step, 
though their will was free, they had given it 
up to their Creator, and that though they had 
other motives afforded them, they cared for no 
other motive to obedience than the pleasant 
necessity of obeying. ‘I dove to do thy will,” 
was David’s exclamation: he did not stand to 
question his reason, or to consult his moral 
sense ; obedience was his delight, and he loved 
to do the will of God because’ God willed 
it. And this is the necessary effect of faith ; 
on this account the Holy Spirit tells us that 
“‘ without faith it is impossible to please him :”' 
and it is thus that “‘by works faith 1s made 
perfect ;’”’ for the last and crowning effect of 
faith is to lead us to believe in the perfections 
of the divine nature. It is easy to say, we 
believe in the wisdom, and goodness, and jus- 
tice of God; ‘thou believest that there is 
one God; thou doest well: the devils also be- 
lieve, and tremble.”’ But shew me thy faith 
by thy works: if thou believest that God is 
supremely wise and just and good, that thy 
reason compared with his is “as a very little 
1 Heb. xi.16. 2 James ii. 22. a? |: hag 
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thing,” there can be no difficulty, nay it must 
be as easy as it is politic, to resign thyself al- 
together to his will; to seek no other induce- 
ment to keep his commandments than mere 
confidence in his person. Such then is the 
end of true faith in respect to the law of 
God. It was exemplified in those striking 
instances in the life of “ faithful Abraham,” 
when, at the command of God, he left his 
own country, “‘ not knowing whither he went ;” 
but still more when, being called upon to sa- 


erifice his only son Isaac, the child of pro- 


mise and the only hope of its fulfilment, he 
simply and cheerfully obeyed. I cannot ima- 
gine any other motive that Abraham had to 
sustain him in this great trial than love to the 
law of God, and the habit of implicit submis- 
sion. We learn to recognise the same prin- 
ciple in the form of prayer our Saviour has 
taught us, “Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven,” that is, without hope of reward 
or fear of punishment; and our Lord himself 
did not forget it in his agony: “Father, if it 
be thy will, let this cup pass from me; yet vot 
my will, but thine be done.” 

Nearly akin to this motive, though of a 
more active nature, is the desire to promote 
the glory of God; and this is urged as a mo- 
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tive to obedience equally under both dispensa- 
tions. ‘* For as a girdle cleaveth to the loins 
of a man, so have I caused to cleave unto me 
the whole house of Israel and the whole house 
of Judah, saith the Lord; that they might be 
unto me for a people, and for a name, and for 
a praise, and for a glory: but they would not 
hear.”! “That is, God sought to make them 
to be his own holy people; or, as the apostle 
expresses it, his peculiar people, jealous of 
good works; that so they might be a glory 
to him; as girdles were used in those days for 
ornament and beauty, and as badges of dig- 
nity and honour.” Compare with the above 
this passage from the Ephesians:’ ‘ Having 
predestinated us to the adoption of children by 
Jesus Christ unto himself, according to the 
good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the 
glory of his grace.” Or (since the works of 
obedience are more immediately under our 
notice), ‘That ye may approve things that 
are excellent; that ye may be sincere and 
without offence till the day of Christ; being 
filled with the fruits of righteousness, which 
are by Jesus Christ unto the glory and praise 
of God.”* Again, ‘‘ Thy people also shall be 


1 Jer. xiii. 11. 2 Edwards, ‘ God’s Chief End in Creation.’ 
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all r7ghteous: they shall inherit the land for 
ever, the branch of my planting, the work 
of my hands, that I may be glorified.”! “ That 
they might be called trees of righteousness, 
the planting of the Lord, that he might be 
glorified.” ‘Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit.”® Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” Having your conversation honest 
among the Gentiles: that, whereas they speak 
evil against you as evil-doers, they may by 
your good works, which they shall behold, 
glorify God in the day of visitation.”° 

Thus we have a motive to obedience of the 
purest and most unselfish kind set before us 
alike in the Law and in the Gospel. And I 
may observe, in furtherance of my argument, 
that if this was the end designed by the Al- 
mighty in the delivery of these two revelations, 
namely, that his name might be glorified, they 
must have been sufficient to that end; their 
tendency must have been to that object. In 
other words, obedience to the law must have 
been that reflection of his own attributes from 
which alone God can be conceived to derive 


1 Ts, lx. 21. 2 Is. Ixi. 3. 3 John xv. 8. 
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those feelings of satisfaction which, in con- 
descension to our understandings, he is pleased 
to call his “glory :” or, that law must have 
been the transcript of his perfections ; and, 
since the same end is proposed to be attained 
under both dispensations, the quality of the 
law must have been the same in both. Our 
finite reason is unable to pursue, beyond a 
limited point, the inquiry in what manner the 
Lord of glory can receive any additional lus- 
tre from the sanctification of his creatures ;' 
though I think we may in reality follow it as 
far as the opposite idea of his being dishon- 
oured by their sinfulness. The breach of 
God’s commandments, and the rejection of his 
authority, have brought confusion into the 
world, with disease and death, and wars and eyil 
passions, and have made man very wretched ; 
and if it be thus that the name of the Most 


1 This is one of the mysteries of the Gospel, which are 
only to be learnt through “the spirit of wisdom and reyela- 
tion.” ‘‘ Wherefore I also (says St. Paul to the Ephesians) 
cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you 
in my prayers; that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of him: the eyes of your un- 
derstanding being enlightened; that ye may know what is 
the hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of his 
inheritance in the saints’’ (Chap. i. 16-18). 
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High is dishonoured, then it is easy to per- 
ceive, that by man’s obedience to the law and 
return to his allegiance, tending, as it does, 
to remedy the evils of sin, God’s name must 
be equally glorified. But I think neither the 
honour nor the dishonour is to be thus ac- 
counted for; but that it is rather to be ex- 
plained by that complacency with which a holy 


God regards his own moral attributes, and 


the love he bears that image of himself which | 


is revealed in his perfect law. I believe the 
mind of man can go no farther than this in 
fathoming the mind of God, though the same 
idea might be swelled into a volume of words, 
with the certainty of overstepping the bounds 
of a humble and reverential statement of that 
which we can know so little about. If this 
view be correct, it follows of necessity that 
both the law of the Old and the law of the 
New Testament is a reflection of the image of 
God, and therefore that they are identical. 
But there is a motive of the highest kind 
which must precede either of those I have 
mentioned, — and that is, the love of God. 
The obedience that is required by the moral 
law is expressed in that exhortation of St. 
Paul to the Corinthians: “Having therefore 


these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse 


The love 
of God. 
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ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.”' 
Here is demanded no cold observance of a 
law whose requirements extend only to the 
letter; but an obedience, the principles of 
which he deeper than human eye can see, 
and which extends in practice to a multi- 
tude of objects that human laws can never 
attempt to reach: a refined and delicate ho- 
liness, that shuns the pollution of a filthy 
thought as much as the infamy of an abomi- 
nable deed. Of such obedience there can be 
but one spring. Fear will not produce it ; 
threatenings will not produce it; selfishness 
of any kind will not produce it. Nothing but 
love can beget this obedience; nothing but 
love can beget this love, which is essentially 
a sympathetic affection.” The fountain, there- 
fore, of this holiness is the divine love: the 
exhibition of that love is in the redemption of 
the world by our Lord Jesus Christ. No in- 
ferior manifestation would be sufficient. The 
tenderest care of God’s providence, the most 
bountiful supply of all our temporal wants, the 


L 2 Cor, yi, 1. 
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utmost condescension to our infirmities,—all 
these give but inadequate conceptions of the 
great love of God to his creatures, compared 
with that surpassing act of compassion, the 
surrendering of himself, in the person of his 
Son, to die upon the cross for sinners. 

‘* We love him, because he first loved us.” ? 
“In this was manifested the love of God to- 
ward us, because that God sent his only be- 
gotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through him.”’ If this be so,—if the Israel- 
ites were called to a spiritual obedience,—if 
the spring of such obedience is love,—if the 
source of our love is the love of God,—if the 
only adequate expression of that love is to be 
found in the truths of redemption,—then must 
we infer that, without a doubt, these truths 
were not hid from the Church of God under 
the old dispensation. 

But to proceed to the enumeration of II. Peace 
subordinate motives. There is another class, ate 
as I have said, which have reference to this 
life only, but are nevertheless more worthy to 
influence the minds of men than the tem- 
poral power, riches, and ease, falsely supposed 
to have been promised by the law. The first 
is, the promise of that peace of mind which 
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disarms the trials of life, and causes the right- 
eous man, whatever may betide,-to go on his 
way rejoicing. ‘‘Great peace have they which 
love thy law; and nothing shall offend them.”? 
The ways of wisdom (that is, of holiness), we 
are assured, “‘ are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.”’ ‘The work of 
righteousness shall be peace; and the effect 
of righteousness quietness and assurance for 
ever: and my people shall dwell in a peace- 
able habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in 
quiet resting-places.”’ ‘Light 1s sown for 
the righteous, and gladness for the upright 
in heart.” It is their peculiar property and 
privilege. ‘ The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want. He maketh me to he down 
in green pastures : he leadeth me beside the 
still waters.”* So emphatically is the pro- 
mise repeated in the New Testament, that 
it wears the aspect of a new encouragement 
peculiar to the gracious character of the Gos- 
pel. “Peace I leave with you,” says our Sa- 
viour, ‘‘my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.’® 
‘In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but 


1 Ps, cxix. 165. 2 Prov. in. 17. 3 Isa. xxx. 17, 18. 
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be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace,” 
together with the loveliest features of holy 
obedience, viz. ‘gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance. Against such,” the 
apostle adds, ‘there is no law;’? but rather, 
on this ground, the Law and the Gospel meet 
and go hand in hand, both as regards the 
duties themselves, and the promises by which 
they are supported. ‘To be carnally minded - 
is death; but to be spiritually minded is /ife 
and peace: because the carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; for it ts not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.”* ‘The spiritual 
mind, therefore, zs subject to the law of God, 
and loves it, and ‘‘ great peace have they 
which love that holy law.” In what that peace 
consists, I think will be apparent from an at- 
tentive comparison of the texts I have quoted. 
It can be no other than a sense of reconcilia- 
tion with God, and the free pardon of sin. 
Not that reconciliation proceeds from the 
works of the law; but that the faith which 


Ie Sonne VI. 33. 

2 nara ray rolovrwy oun égort vouog, ‘* ‘ the law is not 
against such ;’— plainly intimating that it is for them.” 
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reconciles, and the grace which sanctifies, are 
companions which must go together, according 
to the certain promises both of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. 

The continual protection and providential 
assistance of God is promised to all who obey 
his precepts. ‘‘I have been young, and now 
am old,” said David; “yet never knew I the 
righteous man forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread.” ‘The Lord upholdeth the 
righteous: the Lord knoweth the days of the 
upright. They shall not be ashamed in the 
evil time, and in the days of famine they shall 
be satisfied.”’ ‘* An horse is a vain thing for 
safety. Behold, the eye of the Lord is upon 
them that fear him: to deliver their soul from 
death, and to keep them alive in famine.” 
‘Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare 
of the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence : 
he shall cover thee with his feathers, and 
under his wings shalt thou trust. There shall 
no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague 
come nigh thy dwelling: for he shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all 
thy ways.” ‘Are they not all (the angels) 
ministering spirits,” asks the apostle, ‘sent 


1 Ps, xxxvil. 17-19, 4 Tb, xxx, 27o ee 
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forth to minister for them who shall be heirs 
of salvation?’ A speaking encouragement 
to holiness is contained in the last two. pas- 
sages, which describe the righteous as under 
the special guardianship of angels, and spe- 
cially under that guardianship. The ministers 
of divine love are sent forth for their parti- 
cular protection; while the unrighteous are 
left mm a state of frightful uncertainty in re- 
spect to their temporal as well as their ever- 
lasting condition. And the promise extends 
to the dying hour. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright: for the end of that 
man is peace.” ‘ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his!’ was the exclamation of an adversary. 
“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff, they com- 
fort me.’”* As an illustration of this promise 
from the Gospel, take the death of the martyr 


Stephen, who “fell asleep,” that is, died in 


peace, while all the malice of his enemies was 
let loose against him. And the death of the 
righteous is repeatedly spoken of in this calm 
language: “The greater part remain unto 


1* Heb, 1. 14. 2 Ps. xxxviil. 37. 
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this present, but some are fallen asleep.” “ If 
Christ be not raised, then they also which are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” The 
records of all ages ever since the Gospel was 
first preached bear witness to the continuance 
of the same promise ; the experience of mar- 
tyrs and the testimony of all who die in the 
Lord leave no doubt of the fact—that in the 
hour of death, whatever may be the sufferings 
of their bodies, the souls of the righteous are 
more than ever at peace; the source of their 
consolation being the perception of His pre- 
sence, who has promised that in their last 
extremity he will be with them. 

But there is one remarkable instrument to 
this end of holy obedience, apart from mere mo- 
tives, which is common to the method of God’s 
dealing with his people under both dispensa- 
tions. This instrument is affliction; and, of all 
subordinate means, I know of none so usually 
successful as this. The providence and power 
of God, the helplessness of man, the vanity of 
earthly things, and too often the worthlessness 
of earthly friends, the uncertainty of human 
ties, the unsatisfying principles of human vir- 
tue, the shortness of life, and the certainty of 
death and judgment, the terms of God’s broken 
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law, neglected blessings, rejected invitations 
of mercy,—these and many other considera- 
tions of a like kind arise, most naturally, when 
the heart is sad and the world is shut out, 
and the thoughts are driven inward, and the 
soul “‘sitteth alone and keepeth silence.” The 
“still small voice” of the Spirit is more rarely 
heard in the house of feasting than in the 
house of mourning; and accordingly we find 
in every part of Scripture that trial and suf- 
fering is the method God has resorted to for 
the purpose of bringing men to a sense of their 
sins, and to holiness. ‘Thus, speaking to his 
people collectively, he bids them remember, in 
the hour of their prosperity, “the Lord thy 
God, who led thee through that great and ter- 
rible wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents, 
and scorpions, and drought, where there was 
no water; to humble thee, and to prove thee, 
to know what was in thine heart; whether 
thou wouldest keep his commandments or no.”! 
So he promises David in respect to his son: 
“Tf he commit iniquity, I will chasten him 
with the rod of men, and with the stripes of 
the children of men; but my mercy shall not 
depart away from him.”’ “ Before I was af- 
flicted,” says David, “I went astray: but now 
1 Deut. viii. 2-15. 2 2 Sam. vii. 14. 
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have I kept thy word. It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted, that I might learn thy 
statutes.”! ‘‘In their affliction they will seek 
me early,” says Jehovah ;’ and for this reason 
he sent his people “into the land of the Chal- 
deans for their good.” ‘ My son, despise not 
thou the chastening of the Lord, neither be 
weary of his correction ; for whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, even as a father the son 
in whom he delighteth.”* Which language the 
apostle takes up, and adds with great empha- 
sis, ‘ But if ye be without chastisement, whereof 
all are partakers (that is, all who are recog- 
nised as children), then are ye bastards, and 
not sons. They verily (the fathers of our flesh) 
for a few days chastened us after their own 
pleasure; but he (the Father of spirits) for our 
profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness. 
Now, no chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous; nevertheless after- 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness unto them which are exercised thereby.” 
A pure form of public worship has always 
been ordained in the church of God, for the 
purpose of maintaining obedience to the law ; 
and morality has ever flourished or declined 


LPR. Ckise Od <7 ba 2 Hos. v. 15. 
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in proportion as the ordinances of religion 
have been cherished or despised; or, which 
is the same thing, in proportion as they have 
been spiritually maintained, or allowed to de- 
generate into formal and lifeless services. How 
carefully was the manner of public: prayer and 
thanksgiving provided for the Israelites! how 
joyfully did good men resort to them! David 
loved the sanctuary of the Lord only next to 
his law. ‘ How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of Hosts! My soul longeth, yea even 
fainteth, for the courts of the Lord.”! It was 
there that his spirit was strengthened and his 
soul refreshed ; it was there that he felt most 
powerfully the presence of God, was convinced 
of sin, and received assurance of pardon; it 
was there he learned the spiritual nature of 
the law, and received grace to fulfilit. And 
I believe the experience of Christians is the 
same. It is no easy thing, indeed, to realise 
continually the blessings promised to those 
who attend ‘‘ the courts of the Lord’s house ;” 
but there is no one who really loves the law 
but can testify, in a greater or less degree, 
from his own experience, to the value of public 
worship as a means of keeping alive that love 
in his heart. 


loPscixxxiviel,-2: 
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The grace Amidst all the inflexible calls for perfect 
ead obedience which stand out so prominently in 
promised 


under both the Mosaic law, there is still in every part 
aspen" of the Old Testament sufficient light thrown 
upon that fundamental doctrine of revealed 
religion, the natural depravity of man. The 
history of the fall of Adam, with all its im- 
mediate consequences, corruption and death 
on every hand; the necessity immediately an- 
nounced of Christ’s atonement ; perpetual en- 
mity declared to subsist between the seed of 
the serpent and the seed of the woman; the 
rapid declension of the human race into the 
grossest state of sin; their destruction from 
the face of the earth; the early appointment 
of sacrifices ; the horrible depravity of certain 
individuals and nations so conspicuously noted 
in the early history of the world, not to men- 
tion the express declaration of Jehovah when 
he renewed his covenant with Noah: “ The 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his 
youth ;”' and the cause assigned for the visita- 
tion which preceded it: ‘‘ God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually :’’—all these 
things, I say, were enough to instruct the Is- 
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raclites in respect to this essential truth, that 
they could only hope to keep the law by the 
help of God who gave it. That this must 
have been the understanding of the covenant 
Gf I may without impropriety apply to this 
compact between God and his people an idea 
which accompanies every agreement between 
man and man; namely, that of a tacit admis- 
sion of certain fundamental principles, too plain 
to be stated), I cannot doubt for an instant. 
That God, after relating to his people the 
history of their fall in Adam, —after declaring 
to them, as plainly as words and facts could 
shew it, the doctrine of original sin, and the 
total corruption of the human heart,—should 
have set them the hopeless task of attempting 
to obey his law upon the strength of their 
own moral perceptions, unaided by his Holy 
Spirit, is not to be admitted for a moment. 
Those who hold this opinion charge God, in 
effect, with grossly deluding the people, and 


with all the guilt of their perpetual rebellions. 


And we know that God the Holy Ghost could 

not thus rob himself of the glory of his own 

peculiar office—that of ‘“sanctifying the elect 

people of God.” To imagine the Holy Spirit 

consenting to suspend his functions in respect 

to a particular people, and they the chosen of 
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the Lord, in whom it was his will that his law 
should be magnified, and to stand by while 
they endeavoured in their own strength to obey 
the commandments, is not only to suppose God 
capable of mocking the people, but of sanction- 
ing, or pretending to sanction, that very prin- 
ciple which caused the fall of man. 

And how much stronger does this argument 
become, if it be admitted that the obedience 
God demanded was not merely that of external 
observance—not merely the keeping of a few 
naked precepts, divested of all but a literal 
and narrow signification—but that of the 
heart, —a spiritual obedience, reaching to the 
thoughts and intents of the soul, and bringing 
all the will and affections of man into subjec- 
tion to the will of God. If this was the obe- 
dience implied in the terms of the covenant, 
as I have been at pains to shew it was; and 
if, as extreme Arminians maintain, they were 
left to work out that spiritual obedience by the 
efforts of their own will, and the power of their 
own moral faculties; what madness must have 
possessed the people, when they so readily ac- 
quiesced in the conditions which brought them 
into a more helpless and pitiable bondage than 
any thing they had before endured, and, in 
effect, robbed them of all the benefits secured 
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to them by God’s covenant with their father 
Abraham! And where was the faithfulness of 
God, who thus altered their condition for the 
worse—deserting his previous engagements, and 
trifling with the prospects of his chosen people ? 
[have stated my belief that it was God’s design, 
in thus choosing out from the countless mass of 
mankind a peculiar nation, and making them 
the depositaries of a clearer revelation of his 
moral law, to secure the fulfilment of that law, 
and thus to vindicate the purity of his own 
divine attributes, and bring honour to his name 
through the holy obedience of his creatures. 
If his only purpose in that dispensation was to 
secure the happiness of a particularly favoured 
race, and to shew them the paths of virtue, in 
order that they might attain that happiness, 
it would still have been inconsistent with that 
purpose to have left them to work it out for 
themselves, seeing the moral impossibility of 
their success. But it is not so difficult to be- 


lieve that God should have left his creatures to 


work out their own happiness by means of the 
free-will and capabilities he has given them, 
as that, being desirous of securing obedience 
to his law for his own name’s sake, he should 
have resorted to the desperate means of leaving 
it to man’s natural capacity to obey, unassisted 
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by any thing but certain promises and threats; 
and these, if we are to believe the writers I 
have been replying to, having reference only 
to the perishing objects of time. And that 
this was the primary object for which the 
moral law was given is demonstrated, I think, 
by the whole scheme of rewards and punish- 
ments attached to it. Had the happiness of 
the people been the chief object of the law- 
giver, why all these threatenings, and why 
this dreadful vengeance to be taken upon 
transgressors? If happiness is the result of 
obedience, and I am so indifferent to happi- 
ness that I neglect the means of attaining it, 
whom do I injure by that neglect but my- 
self? And why is positive punishment to be 
added to the negative infliction I lay upon 
myself? There may be cases in which my 
transgressions injure others, either directly or 
indirectly, and these it may be necessary to 
punish ; but why eternally? Why should 
not punishment have been in the divine law 
what it is in all enlightened human legislation, 
merely the means of preserving the welfare of 
communities, and the rights and safety of in- 
dividuals, from the injustice or aggressions of 
bad men? The reason is, without a question, 
that a higher object is aimed at by the divine 
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Lawgiver than merely the comfort of indivi- 
duals or the welfare of communities ; that ob- 
ject being the vindication of his own right to 
the obedience of his creatures; but still more, 
the exaltation of his own attributes in the 
person of his law. 

From these considerations, then, not to 
dwell upon them at greater length, I argue 
that the promise of his grace was implied in 
the covenant God made with the Israelites in 
the wilderness. As a jealous God, he could 
not part, or seem to part, with his dearest 
prerogative, that of bringing men to himself 
by means of his own free grace. Accordingly 
we find Moses addressing the people in such 
language as this: “ The Lord thy God will 
circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy 
seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayest 
991 


live;”' “ The Lord hath not given you an 


heart to perceive, and eyes to see, and ears 


to hear, unto this day.” And in the later 


Scriptures we find such expressions as these : 
‘¢ Draw me, we will run after thee ;”? ‘Turn 
thou us unto thee, O Lord, and we shall be 
turned ;”* “I will give them one heart, and I will 
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put a new spirit within you; and I will take 
the stony heart out of their flesh, and will give 
them an heart of flesh; that they may walk 
in my statutes, and do them ;”’ ‘‘ Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother 
conceive me. Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me ;”” 
‘Thou hast delivered my soul from death ; 
wilt thou not deliver my feet from falling, 
that I may walk before God in the light of 
the living ?”* Which I take to mean (in the 
plain spiritual understanding of the words) : 
“Thou hast freely justified me ; wilt thou not 
also sanctify me before I go hence, that men 
may see my good works, and glorify my Father 
which is in heaven?” Praying for the people 
and for Solomon, David exclaims, “‘O Lord 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, our 
fathers, keep this for ever in the imagination 
of the thoughts of the heart of thy people, and 
prepare their heart unto thee: and give unto 
Solomon my son a perfect heart, to keep thy 
commandments, thy testimonies, and thy sta- 
tutes. How entirely one this doctrine is 
with that of the Gospel I need hardly insist 
upon at much length; for whatever may be 
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the difference of opinion in respect to the doc- 
trine of efficacious grace, the point at which 
it commences its operations, or the mode in 
which it conducts them, few are so hardy as to 
deny, that, according to the declaration of the 
New Testament, the grace of God does in some 
way influence the heart of the believer, en- 
abling, if not constraining, him to obey the will 
of God. And whatever the authority of the 
New Testament may prove upon this point, 
the authority of the Old in the passage I have 
quoted, and numberiless others of the same 
kind, will carry us as far in the same direc- 
tion. ‘* Wherefore, my beloved,” says St. 
Paul, “work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling.” But lest they should attempt 
it in their own strength, or be dismayed at 
the difficulty of the task, he adds, “for it is 
God that worketh in you to will and to do of 
his good pleasure.”’ ‘ Now the God of peace 
make you perfect in every good work to do 
his will, working in you that which is well- 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ ; 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.’” 
No words can be plainer than these; and I 
will only further add our Saviour’s reproof to 
Nicodemus. After discoursing to him of the 
eel 1. 22,.13, 2 Heb. xii. 20, 21. 
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necessity of a new birth and righteousness, to 
be effected only by the influence of the Holy 
Ghost ; when that timid disciple expressed his 
astonishment at this doctrine, Jesus said to 
him, ‘‘ Art thou a master in Israel, and know- 
est not these things?” Clearly intimating that 
he taught no new doctrine, nor any other than 
the Law and the Prophets had taught already. 

In the eyes of God’s justice, obedience is 
worthless without its motive; and where we 
see the same motive held out under both dis- 
pensations, the same hopes and fears, the same 
rewards and punishments, the same view of 
the divine nature and of our relations to God, 
as well as the same means of attaining to obe- 
dience,— we are irresistibly led, I think, to 
look upon the Law and the Gospel as an entire 
work; and if this do not lead to the convic- 
tion (and perhaps it is not to be expected that 
it should) that the moral precepts of the Old 
and New Testament are essentially identical, 
it at least prepares the way for the reception 
of that truth, and for the admission of those 
arguments I have adduced; and by which, in 
abler hands, it 1s capable of being incontest- 


ably established. 


CONCLUSION. 


Bur I must now bring these pages to a close. 
I have endeavoured, however feebly, to man- 
tain the integrity of God’s law, from reason 
and from Scripture. I can see, or imagine I 
can see, In every page of the Bible the same 
purpose manifested of bringing men to a per- 
fect standard of holiness. I can trace that 
standard, most clearly, in the moral law of the 
Old Testament, and likewise of the New; and, 
from what I find recorded of the experience of 
holy men under both dispensations, I believe 
their perceptions of the law to have been iden- 
tical. From this I infer that “the righteous- 
ness of all the saints before and since Christ’s 
coming, and so from the beginning to the end 
of the world, is all the same righteousness :”' 
that ‘it is the same religion, theirs and ours, 
as to the moral part, intending glory to the 
same God by the same principles of prime 
reason :” that both in the Law and in the Gos- 
pel “‘ God intended to bring mankind to eter- 
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nal glory by religion—the spiritual worship- 
ping of one God by justice and sobriety ; that 
is, by such ways as naturally we need for our 
natural and perfective being even in this 
world.” It is surely no disparagement to 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel (peculiar 
only as they are there more clearly revealed), 
and no injustice to the Church of God under 
elther dispensation, to say, that as the old 
world were partakers of our grace, so we are 
partakers of their law. Lach is a blessing, 
an inestimable blessing: without the law we 
should have no rule of life, without grace we 
could not follow a rule so deeply spiritual. 
And it is pleasant to reflect, that as those who 
die in the faith of the Gospel and those who 
died in the faith of the old covenant shall meet 
together at God’s right hand, and live toge- 
ther through eternity, so in their pilgrimage 
upon earth they have all lived by the same 
rule, under the teaching of the same Spirit, 
and in the enjoyment of the same privileges, 
‘being heirs together of the grace of life.” 


1 Taylor’s Duc. Dub., book ii. chap. ii. rule 5. I have 
used the words in a more extended sense than their author, 
who means them to apply only to the writings of the Pro- 
phets. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 


Extracts from Bishop Van Mildert’s Theolo- 
gical Works, vol. v. pp. 150-3, 155-9. 


“As a creature thus designed for immortality, 
and bound by corresponding obligations to an abso- 
lute conformity with the will of his Maker, man 
stands distinguished from all the inferior beings. 
For these great ends were his appropriate faculties 
given. He was made ‘in the image of God,’ that 
he might be able to know God, and to serve him, 
and to enjoy his unceasing favour in whatever state 
the Almighty should see fit to prepare for him. 
What those faculties were is the next point for our 
consideration. 

“Very fanciful opinions have been entertained 
upon this subject. But, without giving countenance 
to any extravagant imaginations, it cannot but be 
supposed, that in the state in which man first came 
out of the hands of his Creator, even his bodily 
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powers were pure and perfect in their kind, with 
no tendency to corruption or disease, and not solicit- 
ing to evil by their natural cravings. With a less 
degree of perfection than this, even in his animal 
frame, we can hardly imagine him to have been 
numbered amongst the creatures that were ‘good’ 
in their kind, and whom the Creator beheld with 
complacency as the work of his own hands. 

“For similar reasons, the intellectual powers of 
man, on his first entrance into being, we must sup- 
pose to have been without blemish or defect; ade- 
quate in all respects to the exigencies of his con- 
dition; and such as might enable him effectually to 
exercise that dominion which was assigned to him 
over the inferior creatures. But the notion that our 
first parents attained, whether intuitively or other- 
wise, to such scientific acquirements as are now the 
result only of the most laborious researches, or of 
the collective experience of many successive genera- 
tions, is neither capable of proof, nor carries with it 
any appearance of probability. The natural perfec- 
tion of the faculties themselves, by which knowledge 
is obtained ;—of perception, of judgment, of me- 
mory; would indeed be indispensable to the full 
enjoyment of their state of bliss. But to what ac- 
tual attainments these faculties might conduct them, 
is quite a distinct consideration. ‘They who have con- 
tended that Adam must have been the most learned 
of mankind; that he had such stores of knowledge as 
no mortal since has ever possessed; that he was the 
most consummate master in every branch of science, 
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physical, moral, or metaphysical ;— opinions occa- 
sionally to be found among fanciful commentators ; 
argue without data, at least, if not in opposition to 
something like demonstrative evidence. For, that 
such knowledge was innate in man, we know not 
either from Revelation or from reason. But, if it 
were not innate, by what means was it acquired; or 
of what utility can we conceive it to have been? It 
might, indeed, be the result of inspiration; of im- 
mediate revelation from the source of all knowledge. 
But where are the proofs of this? And why are we 
to suppose without proof, that which can neither be 
shewn to be necessary to man’s original well-being, 
nor proved to be the certain consequence of those 
perfect faculties with which we believe him to have 
been gifted 2” 

“ But, whatever may be our conjectures respect- 
ing the extent of man’s primitive intellectual powers, 
and their indication of the Divine image impressed 
upon him; it is not to them alone that we are to 
look for its noblest manifestation. The moral facul- 
ties of the soul are those which most essentially cha- 
racterise him, and elevate him above other terrestrial 
beings. His ready perception of moral good; his 
almost instinctive approbation of it, when it is once 
clearly discerned; his consciousness of obligation to 
conform to it; his high sense of dignity and eleva- 
tion in so doing ; his aspirations after even unattain- 
able excellence in this respect; all these appear so 
decidedly as emanations from the source of supreme 
good, that in no other qualities can we conceive the 
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impress of the Divine image to be so unequivocally 
marked. In these, therefore, we may confidently 
presume that our first progenitor was created no 
less perfect than in his gifts of reason and under-. 
standing. 

*“ Now, to the perfection of moral powers, not 
only a rectitude of the understanding is necessary, 
but also a rectitude of will. The one faculty, there- 
fore, must be supposed equally perfect with the 
other, (according to the measure in which both may 
be consistent with finite and limited excellence,) in 
order to constitute a rational nature intrinsically and 
relatively good, though not absolutely and divinely 
perfect. The intellect of such a being is perfect in 
its kind, when it represents things to the mind as 
they really are, and is thus the vehicle of pure unso- 
phisticated truth. ‘The wid is perfect, when it freely 
accedes to that which is propounded by the intellect, 
thus rightly informed. It is the province, therefore, 
of the intellect to rule, and of the will to obey. The 
former prescribes; the latter executes. Whenever 
these are at variance, disorder must ensue: when 
they act in unison, the result is moral good. Obli- 
quity of judgment may mislead the will; perversity 
of will may darken the judgment; but if each per- 
form its functions as they were ordained to perform 
them, nothing is wanting to a relative perfection of 
character in the being to whom they belong. 

*‘ It is essential, however, to this perfection of the 
will, that it should have entire freedom to give or 
to withhold its concurrence with the dictates of the 
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understanding. This is its distinct and appropriate 
character ; and this it is which makes us in reality 
responsible agents. Were it otherwise, the will would 
invariably follow the suggestions either of reason or 
of the passions. But it has the power of resisting 
both. It can stubbornly resist a sense of duty; it 
can successfully withstand the solicitations of the 
most impetuous and domineering appetites of our 
nature. This inherent power to choose betwixt good 
and evil seems necessary to every creature placed in 
a state of moral probation. Nevertheless that will is 
certainly not perfect in its kind which has any bias 
towards evil. Therefore, in man, as he first came 
out of the hands of his Creator, there can be no doubt 
that it was wholly without such a bias; and though 
the consciousness must have existed of being able to 
act contrary to truth, reason, and virtue; yet, until 
it was by some special operative cause perverted from 
its original inclination, it seems monstrous to imagine 
that such could have been its inborn propensity. 

“<¢ The image,’ then, ‘ of God’ in man is the con- 
formity of the chief perfections of the human mind 
with the perfections of the Divine intellect and will. 
The Divine intellect has necessarily a perfect know- 
ledge of universal truth; and the Divine will is de- 
termined by that knowledge to every thing wise, and 
just, and good. The perfection of man consists in 
such powers of intellect as enable him to discern the 
Divine will, and such rectitude of intent as prompts 
him to make that will his own. | The entire charac- 
ter includes the purpose of whatever is holy and 
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right, together with the ability to perform that pur- 
pose. 

“« This view of the subject corresponds, not only 
with what seems to be necessarily implied in the 
terms used by Moses to describe the nature of man, 
but also with what is said respecting that renewal of 
the Divine image of man, which is one great privilege 
of the Christian redemption. The effect of man’s 
fall is represented to be the darkening of his under- 
standing, and the perversion of his will. The effect 
of his redemption by Christ is to remedy those evils. 
It is, as St. Paul expresses it, ‘ putting on the new 
man, which, after God, is created in righteousness 
and holiness:’ holiness implying the firm purpose 
of conforming to the Divine will: righteousness, the 
rectitude of the understanding in regulating that 
purpose. These joint perfections, therefore, must 
have constituted the Divine image in which Adam 
was created. For in what could that image have 
consisted, but in that which he lost by transgression, 
and regained by his redemption? The Apostle’s 
expressions seem ,purposely chosen, to carry our 
thoughts back to the primeval state of man. ‘ God,’ 
says Moses, ‘created man in his own image.’ ‘ The 
new man,’ says St. Paul, ‘after God, is created in 
righteousness and holiness.’ No parallel can be more 
strongly marked. Conjecture may be busy in fram- 
ing various hypotheses upon the nature and extent 
of man’s other endowments, whether of mind or body; - 
but respecting these ,prominent features of the intel- 
lectual and moral character we can hardly adopt 
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errors of any magnitude, without a wilful departure 
from that word of truth, which here, as in other 
cases, was given to be ‘a lantern unto our feet, and 
a light unto our paths.’ ” 


II. 


Extract from Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Ductor 
Dubitantium, chap. i. rule 1. 


“1, The doctors of the Jews say, that at the 
command of a prophet, that is, of one that works 
miracles, it is lawful to break any commandment, 
that only excepted which is concerning the worship 
of one God. Thus, at the command of Joshua the 
children of Israel brake the precept of the Sabbath 
at Jericho; and Samuel and Elijah offered sacrifice 
in places otherwise than the law appointed; and the 
priests in the temple did kill beasts and laboured 
upon the Sabbath, and yet were blameless; and 
circumcisio pellit sabbatum, was their own proverb, 
on the Sabbath they circumcised their infants; and 
the prophet Jeremy was author to the Jews in se- 
cundd domo, that is, after they were taken captive, 
that they should change their computation by months, 
and not begin with Nisan. 

“© 2, For God, being the supreme Lawgiver, hath 
power over his own laws,—as, being a Creator, he 
hath over his own creation; he that gave being can 
take it away: and the law may be changed, though 
God cannot. For God is immutable in his attri- 
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butes, but his works have variety, and can change 
every day; as light and darkness succeed each other, 
and summer and winter, and health and sickness, and 
life and death, and perfect and imperfect; and he 
that commanded all men not to kill, might give a 
commandment to Abraham that he should kill his 
son; and when he had established the law of Moses, 
it was in his power, without any imputation or 
shadow of change, to give the world a new law, and 
a better. 

** 3. To this purpose our blessed Lord was endued 
with power from on high to give a new law; for he 
was a great prophet, and did many and mighty 
miracles, and advanced the spiritual worship of the 
only true God; and brought men from childish and 
imperfect usages to the natural, spiritual, manly, and 
perfective manner of worshipping God; and there- 
fore it was necessary that a change should be made; 
for in Moses’s law the rites were troublesome and 
imperfect, chargeable and useless, not able to wash 
away sins, nor to perfect the spirits of the saints ; it 
exhibited nothing substantial, but by shadows pointed 
at the substance to be revealed afterwards: it was 
fitted to the weakness of imperfect people, and in 
some very great instances was exceeded by the lives 
and piety of some excellent persons, as Moses and 
David, who, by humility, meekness, forgiveness, and 
charity, did acts of piety beyond the precepts of the 
law ; and many did not divorce their wives, and yet 
by their law all were permitted to do it: for it might 
be said of Moses as by the lawgiver of whom Origen 
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speaks, who, being asked if he had given to his citizens 
the best laws, answered, 6Tu ov Tovs KaOamaké Kanr- 
Morous, GAN ov HdvvaTO TOs KAaANICTOUS, ‘not ab- 
solutely the best, but the best he could, considering 
the incapacity and averseness of his citizens :’ so did 
Moses; he gave a better law than ever was before, 
and the best which that people and the state of things 
could then bear; but it was but for a time, and the 
very nature of the law required a better to succeed it ; 
and therefore he that came and gave a better was not 
to be rejected because he disannulled the worse.” 


THE END. 


LONDON: 


PRINTED BY LEVEY, ROBSON, AND FRANKLYN, 
Great New Street, Fetter Lane. 
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